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THE PAST IN THE PRESENT: THE LITERARY CONTINUITY OF 
HISPANIC FOLKLORE IN NEW MEXICO AND THE SOUTHWEST" 


Randall G. Keller 


ABSTRACT 


The study that follows has two purposes. The first, developed primarily in Part I, is 
to analyze the popular elements of contemporary Chicano poetry that are in current 
use and to compare them with the folklore found in traditional Hispanic New Mexican 
poetry during the colonial and territorial periods and the early decades of statehood. 
The work of Leroy Quintana is reviewed as well as the poetry of Leo Romero, Jim 
Sagel, Cordelia Candelaria, Bernice Zamora, Jimmy Santiago Baca, and others. 
Based on the scholarly findings, this study suggests that we point to a Hispanic New 
Mexican school of folk poetry in order to explain the sharp and distinctive literary 
continuity that runs from early New Mexican poetry through the contemporary pe- 
riod. The justification for suggesting the existence of a Hispanic New Mexican 
school of folk poetry is based upon documented close resemblances and affinities 
between, on the one hand, the oral, mostly anonymous, Hispanic New Mexican po- 
etry of the colonial, territorial, and early-statehood periods as it appears in written 
compilations and, on the other hand, the poetry of those contemporary Hispanic New 
Mexicans—Quintana, Romero, Sagel, Zamora, Candelaria, Baca—who write in the 
folkloric, popular vein. Among the literary continuities reviewed in the study are 
bilingual compositions dating from the earliest periods through the present that are 
either Spanish-English or less frequently, Spanish and an American Indian language. 
Similarly, the study reviews poetry that is patently cross-cultural in the sense that it 
either incorporates the esthetics of other cultures, as in the Hispanic/American Indian 
form, the indita, or inasmuch as it is concerned with the interaction—usually the ad- 
versarial interaction—of two or more of the three ethnicities that make up New Mex- 
ico: the Hispanic, the American Indian, and the Anglo American. 


The second component of this study, as elaborated in Part II, is to review the themes 
of Leroy Quintana and other contemporary Chicano poets, primarily natives or resi- 

dents of New Mexico. Particular attention is given to folk humor as it is thematically 
or topically treated in Quintana, Romero, Sagel, Candelaria, Zamora, and Baca. Once 
again, these themes are related to the legacy of the past, but those elements which are 
unique to the contemporary period are analyzed as well. While there may exist a 
continuity between earlier and contemporary New Mexican folk poetry, there certainly 
exists a process of evolution. Poets such as Leroy Quintana and Leo Romero are 
more properly described as “neo-traditional” rather than traditional. Poets such as 

Bernice Zamora and Cordelia Candelaria incorporate modern gender sensibilities, 

including elements of feminism. 


“This paper is based on an earlier research project, “Folklore and Folk Humor in the Poetry of Leroy V. 
Quintana and his New Mexican Peers” that was supported by a 1988 Younger Scholars Program grant from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities (grant number FI-21794-88). Inconsistencies or irregularities in Spanish 
spelling, punctuation, and diacritical marks reflect usage in the original texts. 
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Introduction 


The study that follows has two basic purposes. The first purpose, developed primarily in 
Part I, is to analyze the popular material that Leroy Quintana and his peers use in their poetry 
compared with the folklore found in the traditional body of Hispanic New Mexican folklore 
during the colonial and territorial periods and the early decades of statehood. The work of Leroy 
Quintana is reviewed as well as the poetry of Leo Romero, Jim Sagel, Cordelia Candelaria, 
Bernice Zamora, and Jimmy Santiago Baca. 

Although I did not have such a conception at the time that I began my research, as a result of 
my scholarly work I have come to posit the thesis of the existence of a Hispanic New Mexican 
school of folk poetry. I have coined this phrase on the premise that there is a literary continu- 
ity—both thematic and stylistic—that is so sharp and distinctive that it is heuristically worth- 
while to posit the existence of such a school. My justification for suggesting the existence of a 
Hispanic New Mexican school of folk poetry is based upon documented close resemblances and 
affinities between, on the one hand, the oral, mostly anonymous, Hispanic New Mexican poetry 
of the colonial, territorial, and early-statehood periods as it appears in written compilations and, 
on the other hand, the poetry of those contemporary Hispanic New Mexicans—Quintana, 
Romero, Sagel, Zamora, Candelaria, Baca—who write in the folkloric, popular vein. This 
Hispanic New Mexican school of folk poetry is sustained by the ongoing oral traditions of New 
Mexican verse, as documented by, but not directly mediated by, the written sources— 
compilations and anthologies that I have used to verify its existence in the past. 

Subsequent portions of this study document the case for the hypothesized existence of a 
strong continuity or “school” of Hispanic New Mexican folk poetry. This is accomplished by 
reviewing those distinctive elements of that body of literature which flourished during the terri- 
torial period, but suffered, through suppression, a relative hiatus in the first half of the twentieth 
century during which much Mexican American folk poetry went underground or at least was not 
collected in writing. Beginning in the 1960s the sturdy folk traditions of New Mexico began to 
be both culturally recuperated and artistically elaborated by the new poets of the Chicano Renais- 
sance. 

I should point out that two aspects of what I discovered in my research have had a major im- 
pact on my arguing for a strong continuity in Hispanic New Mexican folklore. These are the 
existence of bilingual compositions and of work that is patently cross-cultural in the sense that it 
either incorporates the esthetics of other cultures, as in the Hispanic/American Indian form, the 
indita, or inasmuch as it is concerned with the interaction—usually the adversarial interaction— 
of two or more of the three ethnicities that make up New Mexico: the Hispanic, the American 
Indian, and the Anglo American. 

It has been well known that Hispanic New Mexican folklore shares much in common with 
the folklore of other parts of the Hispanic world and that much of this can be traced back to the 
Iberian Peninsula. It is also well established that Hispanic New Mexico elaborates on, some- 
times in a distinctive way, more often in circumscribed variation or in a repetitive fashion, the 
traditional romances, corridos, décimas, canciones, alabados, religious plays, children’s verse, 
folktales, cuentos, fables, and popular sayings and riddles that can be found in Spain, Mexico, 
and other places where there has been little or no contact with Anglo populations. In the case of 
Spain, there has been almost no contact with American Indian populations as well. I had 
planned to review the traditional body of such Hispanic folklore and describe how some of it is 
played out in the contemporary Chicano poets of New Mexico. While I have dedicated consid- 
erable time to this effort, my research documents the existence of a significant body of additional 
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traditional Hispanic New Mexican folklore which, mostly compiled and well researched in the 
1920s and 1930s, appears to have been little studied in the last three or four decades. This is 
work that is essentially bilingual, multicultural, or cross-cultural. The use of language mixing in 
some of this work is remarkably like that of contemporary Chicano New Mexican writers and 
Chicano writers throughout the Southwest. The concern with cross-cultural attitudes, with the 
problems of the transculturation of the New Mexican Hispanic in this traditional folklore, like- 
wise, iS quite similar to concerns that can be documented in the work of Leroy Quintana and his 
New Mexican peers. 

The second basic purpose of this study, as elaborated in Part II, is to review the themes of 
Leroy Quintana and other contemporary Chicano poets, primarily natives or residents of New 
Mexico. Particular attention is given to the element of folk humor as it is thematically or topi- 
cally treated in Quintana, Romero, Sagel, Candelaria, Zamora, and Baca. Once again these 
themes are related to the legacy of the past, but those elements which are unique to the contem- 
porary period are analyzed as well. While there may exist a continuity between earlier and 
contemporary New Mexican folk poetry, there certainly exists a process of differentiation or 
evolution. Poets such as Leroy Quintana and Leo Romero are more properly described as “neo- 
traditional” rather than traditional. Poets such as Bernice Zamora and Cordelia Candelaria 
incorporate modern gender sensibilities, including elements of feminism that can be seen on an 
international plane. 

It must be borne in mind that the contemporary Chicano poets are not andnimos; they usually 
have college degrees, and they do not, on the whole, practice traditional lifestyles—certainly not 
rural ones. For example, both Quintana and Romero make their livings in the field of 
psychology/social work. Sagel is a journalist, Zamora and Candelaria are academicians, as are 
many other New Mexican writers including E. A. Mares, S. Ulibarri, and R. Anaya. Lettered 
and sophisticated in their world outlook as well as having, if not a specialist’s knowledge, 
certainly a level of sophistication about folklore, Quintana and his contemporaries are notable for 
their setting of popular culture, popular humor, traditional tales or jokes, jests, riddles, and the 
like in a unique relationship with individual, confessional or highly self-analytic aspects of their 
poetry. What emerges is the use of folklore in a self-conscious, analytic way. Folklore is 
“foreground” in the sense that it calls attention to itself.! Quintana and his peers write folk 
poetry that to a certain extent analyzes the nature of folk poetry. 

Finally, I have appended to this study a number of poems, mostly from New Mexican terri- 
torial times, which the reader should find instructive and supportive of the theses that I have 
posited. The appendix most emphatically is not representative of Hispanic New Mexican poetry 
generally. Not to be found are the large numbers of compositions that reflect traditional Spanish 
themes, for example. What is collected is a reasonably good representation of New Mexican 
folk materials that most strongly reflect the continuity with the production of the present, particu- 
larly New Mexican Hispanic writers who are the product of the Chicano Renaissance of the 
1960s. Thus the appendix (and the examples in the essay itself) reflects bilingual, primarily 
Spanish-English compositions as well as works that have an overriding concern with cross- 
cultural, multicultural, or transcultural aspects of the cohabitation or confluence of Hispanic, 
American Indian, and Anglo American in New Mexico. The materials that I have relied upon, 
many of them anonymously composed over one hundred years ago, have generally been out of 
print for decades. The reader interested in acquiring a broader and deeper knowledge of the cor- 
pus of New Mexican folk poetry that is most similar to what the contemporary Chicano poets 
cultivate should find this brief compilation of fugitive, somewhat inaccessible, and certainly dis- 
persed samples of New Mexican folk poetry to be useful for that purpose. 
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Part I; The Establishment of a Hispanic New Mexican School of Folk Poetry 


The Argument for the Existence of a Hispanic New Mexican School of Folk Poetry 


In a revealing interview with Bruce-Novoa, Alurista, the well-known poet, laid claim to one 
of the most distinctive elements of Chicano poetry, the use of a bilingual, Spanish-English id- 
10m, combined in one poem. In the interview, Alurista observed: 


I don’t want to brag, but I believe that I was the first modern Chicano writer who 
dared send bilingual work to an editor. I remember the reaction of one editor when I 
first gave him my poetry. He said, “Listen, this is a pochismo. Why can’t you write 
either in Spanish or English? . . . And all of these vatoisms or chicanoisms; that 
doesn’t sound good, it’s the decadence of our Spanish language.” He said he 
wouldn’t publish trash like that when I first talked to him. However, a week later he 
called me on the telephone and said, “Send me your work because it’s going to be a 
hit.” ... After that, if I’m not mistaken, many Chicano and Chicana writers began to 
publish bilingually. And that was only a natural thing. I knew that this would hap- 
pen; that all that was needed was for someone to get the nerve . . . to Say this is the 
way I think, the way I write, this is the way the people write and think, this is how 
they speak. One of the responsibilities of the writer is to use the popular language. 
(Bruce-Novoa 1980, 271-272) 


It is hard to say if Alurista was the first contemporary Chicano poet to produce and submit 
bilingual poetry for publication; Bruce-Novoa seems to believe that he was.? Alurista clearly 
was one of the first contemporary poets who brought into Chicano poetry the popular habit of 
combining Spanish and English, although in doing so, he was not primarily concerned with 
reflecting Chicano linguistic or folk behavior as much as he was preoccupied with the establish- 
ment of an “Amerindian ideology of Aztlan” (Bruce-Novoa 1980, 265) which combined pre- 
Colombian cultural and esthetic elements with contemporary Chicano culture. As Alurista 
himself observes in the passage cited above, poetic expression in a bilingual, Spanish-English 
idiom soon became a very natural phenomenon in Chicano poetry. By the late 1960s it was in 
full flower, and it continues in the present as one of the identifying characteristics of Chicano 
poetry. 

However, the research that I have conducted in association with this study documents that 
the same sort of popular, English-Spanish bilingual compositions were common in territorial 
New Mexico, and even earlier, in colonial New Mexican literature. I have identified a body of 
work that consists of scores of poems that are clearly related along a number of dimensions— 
both thematic and stylistic—to contemporary Chicano poetry in New Mexico and elsewhere. 
Almost all of these poems are written primarily in Spanish, but with intercalated elements of 
English, usually used for satirical purposes. It seems clear that there is a strong continuity be- 
tween the contemporary Chicano New Mexican poet and the bards, troubadors, “puetas” and 
maestros who preceded them, particularly during the colonial and territorial periods, and to a 
much lesser extent during the statehood period before the Chicano Renaissance of the 1960s.3 

Not surprisingly, many New Mexican Chicano poets, among them Leroy Quintana, today 
represent the forefront of a contemporary Chicano ars poetica which includes interlingual 
Spanish-English lines of verse, incorporation and elaboration of elements of traditional folklore, 
and verbal dueling. Similarly, from a thematic point of view, these contemporary poets are 
preoccupied, as many of their anonymous New Mexican ancestors were, with the inter- 
relationships between hispanos, Anglos, and American Indians, with the assimilation or rejec- 
tion of Anglo culture, and with the economic consequences of varying levels of socioeconomic 
class and the psychology of class consciousness. 
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Can it be that poets such as Leroy Quintana and his New Mexican contemporaries including 
Leo Romero, Bernice Zamora, and Cordelia Candelaria were influenced by the rich mother lode 
of written and spoken folk poetry and prose, much of it anonymous? Most definitely so, 
although in most cases such influences were not directly through recourse to the written word. 
The challenge in reconstructing the popular and folkloric literary sources and influences on 
Leroy Quintana and his peers is compounded by the fact that the decades preceding the emer- 
gence of the Chicano Renaissance of the 1960s were marked by the most intense suppression of 
Chicano culture (see note 3). 

Ironically, at least at first blush, given the suppression of Chicano culture during this period, 
the twentieth century has been marked by the most intensive sort of compilation and analysis of 
Hispanic folklore in New Mexico. However, upon further reflection, this is as it should be, 
given the enormous quality and quantity of the intensely active, ongoing folkloric production in 
New Mexico during this period, which supports my thesis of a thematic and stylistic continuity 
between Leroy Quintana and his contemporaries and the “puetas” and anonymous bards who 
preceded them. Early in the twentieth century, New Mexican folklore research was conducted 
by one of the founders of cultural anthropology, Franz Boas, who spent most of his profes- 
sional life at Columbia University,4 as well as by his scholarly collaborator, Elsie Clews Par- 
sons. 

The period between 1920-1955, while the public institutions of Hispanic culture were being 
intensively suppressed, represents the flowering of New Mexican academic folklore research 
marked by the work of such scholars as Aurelio Macedonio Espinosa, his son, José Manuel 
Espinosa, Arthur Leon Campa, Aurora Lucero-White Lea, Mary Austin, and Juan B. Rael.> 
These scholars not only researched Hispanic New Mexican folklore but they collected it as well. 
It is thanks to their efforts that hundreds of poems, tales and stories, and a few plays have sur- 
vived from the territorial and colonial periods as well as the early twentieth century. 

The intensive research that was conducted in the time frame between 1920-1955 led to the 
publication of such anthologies as J. M. Espinosa’s Spanish Folk-Tales from New Mexico 
(1937); A. L. Campa’s The Spanish Folksong in the Southwest (1933), Spanish Folktheatre in 
the Spanish Southwest (two cycles, both 1934), Sayings and Riddles in New Mexico (1937), 
and Spanish Folk-Poetry in New Mexico (1946); A. M. Espinosa’s Romancero de Nuevo 
Méjico (1953); and A. Lucero-White Lea, Literary Folklore of the Hispanic Southwest (1953). 
However, despite the existence of these anthologies of folklore it is highly unlikely that they 
have been a significant source of inspiration for Quintana, Zamora, Romero, C. Candelaria, and 
others, including resident but nonnative New Mexicans such as Sagel and Baca. By the time 
that these poets took pen to paper, the anthologies described above, which contain primarily 
material from territorial New Mexico, had long been confined to the library bookshelf. 

What is more definitively the mediating source of the contemporary folk-oriented New 
Mexican writers is the oral tradition upon which the anthologies cited above rely. This oral 
tradition continues to flourish and communicate itself to New Mexican residents, particularly 
during their youth. Quintana tells us as much, as does Zamora and Romero. These writers 
found their roots in New Mexican families of long standing and were positively subjected by 
grandparents, parents, and other relatives to the cuentos, poetry, and other lore of New Mexico. 

In the United States, Hispanic literary folk traditions do exist in regions other than New 
Mexico. Probably the most notable of these is that of the Rio Grande Valley of Texas, border- 
ing Mexico. As the work of Américo Paredes, Rolando Hinojosa, and others demonstrate, there 
is in “the Valley,” as it is known, another rich and living folk tradition.6 At one time northern 
New Mexico and the Rio Grande Valley had in common their relative isolation. Paredes de- 
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scribes the region before it became the border area in a fashion quite reminiscent of northern 
New Mexico. 


Thus the Rio Grande people lived in tight little groups—usually straddling the river— 
surrounded by an alien world. From the north came the gringo, which term meant 
“foreigner.” From the South came the fuerefo, or outsider, as the Mexican of the 
interior was called. (Paredes 1958b, 13) 


However, the creation of a border at the Rio Grande, as a result of the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, changed all of that. 


It was the Treaty of Guadalupe that added the final element to Rfo Grande society, a 
border. The river, which had been a focal point, became a dividing line. Men were 
expected to consider their relatives and closest neighbors, the people just across the 
river, as foreigners in a foreign land. A restless and acquisitive people, exercising the 
rights of conquest, disturbed the old ways. (Paredes 1958b, 15) 


The political and geographic differences between northern New Mexico/southern Colorado 
and the Rfo Grande have been decisive. On the one hand, the folklores of the two regions re- 
semble each other more than they do any third Hispanic area of the United States, or for that 
matter, of Latin America. Both regions are preoccupied with the incursions of the Anglo preda- 
tor, the influence of Anglo culture. Both regions maintain their folk poetry in Spanish. Both 
regions are notable for their production of certain traditional types of folk songs such as 
corridos. However, despite these important similarities, the differences outweigh the 
commonalties to a degree sufficient to cite a New Mexican school of folk poetry that is definably 
different from the folk literature of the Rio Grande. 

The Rio Grande Valley is inescapably marked as a border area and its most distinctive and 
well-known folk songs, not least among them the Gregorio Cortez cycle, revolve around border 
culture. Border ballads, songs, stories about maquiladoras, or adventures and misadventures 
concerned with contraband and river running are of course alien to northern New Mexico which 
retains its removal from not only the border but also from cultural replenishment from the inte- 
rior of Mexico as well. On the other hand, northern New Mexico/southern Colorado retains its 
preoccupation with not only the two, but the three cultures. The American Indian element 1s still 
a living component of New Mexican popular culture and literature. Moreover, the very moun- 
tain remoteness of New Mexico has helped maintain the traditional Hispanic culture to a degree 
seen nowhere else in the United States. Northern New Mexico remains a place where ar- 
chaisms—phonological, morphological, idiomatic—still are in existence to the greatest extent in 
the United States.’ Thus, it is due to these differences that, although the two regions have cul- 
tures more reminiscent of each other than of any other Hispanic region, it nevertheless remains 
useful to describe a circumscribed Hispanic New Mexican school of folk poetry that is suffi- 
ciently distinctive and unique that it stands out from all others. 


Multiethnicity in New Mexico: Some Salient Factors 


Certain parts of the Southwest may appropriately be called multiethnic because they have 
two defining characteristics: the convivencia or cohabitation of various ethnic groups, and a 
high degree of consciousness or preoccupation with this convivencia. As we have seen earlier, 
two regions that certainly qualify along this dimension are New Mexico (particularly northern 
New Mexico as well as its extension to southern Colorado), and the Rfo Grande Valley. The at- 
tributes of convivencia, interestingly enough, are not unique to the Hispanic Southwest, or even 
to Latin America. They were a staple of medieval Spain between 711 and 1492, which wit- 
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nessed, variously, antipodes of cooperation and conflict between Christians, Moors, and Jews, 
as well as more moderate permutations between the extremes.’ The centuries of multiethnic ex- 
perience within the Spanish culture of Iberia made for a predetermining structure which accom- 
modated the convivencia initiated in the 16th century in the Americas, including the Southwest 
of the United States, among Hispanics, American Indians, and Anglos. 

New Mexico and surrounding areas such as southern Colorado and parts of Texas have 
characteristics of consciousness and preoccupation with multiethnicities—their identification, 
definition, social stature, and physical place—that date as far back as the medieval Spanish heri- 
tage, if not in overt content, in underlying structure. These concerns are overtly expressed in 
racial attitudes and beliefs, in the emergence of all sorts of ethnic identifiers or social tags, and in 
a regional folklore growing out of that section of the nation which could be described (in con- 
trast to Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, etc.) as the multiethnic Southwest. Just as there were three 
defining groups around which medieval Spanish culture, at least that of the border areas such as 
Toledo or Valencia, revolved, namely the Christians, the Moors, and the Jews, in New Mexico, 
the three fundamental races or ethnicities are the Anglo, the Indian and the Chicano or Mexican 
American. 

The terms currently in use to describe the ethnic groups of New Mexico (and there are con- 
siderable variations and permutations of these) are the product of a long process of evolution 
characterized by both assimilation and separation. For example, when the Spaniards came to the 
region, they normally assumed a posture of hostility toward the Indians. At the same time, they 
considered it their religious duty to convert the heathens to Christianity, which caused them to 
establish missions and pueblos in proximity to the Indian villages in order to facilitate the 
Church’s plan of conversion. Similarly, once having subdued the Indians, the Hispanic imple- 
mentation of the encomienda system of land partition, which made serfs of many Indians, also 
encouraged the intermixture of the races, in other words, the birth of mestizaje. 

Conflicting forces were at work from the beginning which caused a very high linguistic and 
social preoccupation with ethnicity in the region. In turn, the complexity of social patterns in 
New Mexico encouraged a high level of specificity or refinement in the creation of ethnic tag- 
names. For example, words such as lobo (usually a mixture of black and Indian), chino (a ver- 
nacular name for a person of mixed racial extraction, especially an American Indian), coyote (a 
vernacular name for either a local inhabitant, a person the color of the aforementioned animal, or 
a mestizo), and saltatrds (a “throwback” or atavism) are commonly used in New Mexico, as 
well, of course, as in other parts of the Spanish-speaking American continents.? 

Moreover, the history of racial interactions in the region made for yet more distinctive termi- 
nologies. For example, when the Spaniards confronted in battle the various Indian groups 
(Apaches, Pueblos, Navajos, Zunis, etc.), they rescued numbers of Indian prisoners whom they 
subsequently used as soldiers. These individuals were defined as a distinct ethnic subgroup, 
namely, genizaros. The genizaros, individuals from different Indian tribes, used Spanish as 
their common language and were gradually absorbed into the mestizo population. 

Given the multiethnicity of New Mexico, what one of the most distinguished folklorists of 
the region, Arthur L. Campa, terms as “problems of nomenclature” emerged very quickly. 
Writing in 1946, Campa claims that there was a genuine difficulty in “the selection of an appro- 
priate term to designate the Spanish-speaking inhabitants” (Campa 1946, 12) of New Mexico. 
Campa describes some of the terms then in currency including, in English, “natives” (applied by 
Anglos to the Spanish-speaking), “Spanish American,” “Spanish” and “Mexican”; and in Span- 
ish, nosotros, nuestra gente, la raza, and nosotros los mexicanos (which distinguishes a His- 
panic New Mexican from a mexicano de México). Has the situation changed in present times? 
Not at all! Problems of what Campa called “nomenclature” but which are, in fact, issues of self- 
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identity continue to cause the creation of numerous self-identifiers on the part of segments of the 
U.S. Chicano community as well as to cause the creation of tag names by Anglos for Chicanos. 
Aguirre notes how the word Chicano has come to be usurped and misapplied by the establish- 
ment: 


Since 1967, the term Chicano, traditionally an in-group word used by particular 
groups of Spanish speakers, has come to be applied indiscriminately to all persons of 
Hispano-Mexicano ancestry residing in the United States. The use of this designation 
by the media, government officials, and scholars implies the identification of a diverse 
group of people as a single (speech) community. In between are the self-designations 
of the people—Chicanos, Texanos, Hispanos, Manitos, Pachucos, etc. One of the 
first tasks of the sociolinguist should therefore be to examine the correspondence of 
these identifications to those of the sociologist or linguist and to determine what the 
importance of the discrepancies is: in what way do these categories correspond to lin- 
guistic dimensions? Are these categorizations of self and of others important to the 
understanding of what are relevant speech communities? (Aguirre 1978, 96)!9 


It should be recalled that the period of the 1960s, in a fashion similar to the overriding of the 
identifier “Negro” in favor of “black,” witnessed a similar phenomenon on behalf of ““Chicano,” 
a term formerly considered despective, over “Mexican American”’ in certain segments of the 
Chicano community. !! 

Campa, after reviewing and mostly discarding each of the English-language terms that iden- 
tify the Spanish-speaking New Mexican of the 1940s, came to the following conclusion: 


The trouble with all the terminology developed in New Mexico is that it is based on a 
logic that excludes the human factor. The whole thing is characterized by anomalies 
which attempt to justify prejudices and defense mechanisms. . . . Logic cannot be 
used exclusively because the folk, and most of the New Mexican population consists 
of it, is illogical. It is to the general folk that we should go in order to find a proper 
term. It is not a matter of what people are called by others, nor what they would like 
to be called, but what they call themselves when speaking in an unbuttoned frank- 

ness. ... The folk in their naive simplicity have cast aside all preoccupations of race, 
in fact, they are above racial distinctions, and, in the tradition of their forbearers [sic] 

are not much concemed with skin tones. They conceive of their own kin in realistic 
terms such as nosotros, nuestra gente, la raza, and nosotros los mexicanos. By 

mexicanos they do not mean Mexicans; neither can it be translated as such. In fact the 
term must remain in the language in which it was conceived. . . . Thus the entire 
gamut of names is run in an effort to find a suitable term for the New Mexican who 
became indefinable when his thinking was plagued with defense mechanisms and 
inaccurate notations of race. Meanwhile he retains his own nomenclature. Mexicano 
in Spanish expresses to him a concept of culture that no other term, not even a 
translation of that same term, can convey. (Campa 1946, 15-16) 


In addition to the problems of self- and other-identification that emerged from the cohabita- 
tion, the convivencia of the three cultures, Hispanic New Mexicans quickly began to sense that 
their culture and, particularly, language, was vulnerable to erosion from the “American way of 
life.” This concern with cultural and linguistic integrity has been a constant in New Mexican 
thought and literature, and it is sharply reflected in the poetry of Leroy Quintana and his contem- 
poraries, but no more so than among generations of his predecessors. Writing in 1946, Campa 
observed that in central New Mexico, with English having become over the decades the domi- 
nant tongue, 
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... even for domestic purposes, Spanish has become infused with Anglicisms that 
make the language awkward and inexpressive. People speak of watchear un rato, 

parkear un carro, and flunkear una examinacion, with the naive conviction that they 

are speaking Spanish! This Anglicizing tendency goes beyond language. The whole 
manner of living is fast becoming Americanized, in some cases to the point where 
Spanish is no longer spoken in the home. In such cases, Spanish traditions are soon 
forgotten. (Campa 1946, 9) 


Elsewhere Campa contrasts northern New Mexico, a region much more “archaic and less 
corrupted by contact with the English tongue” (Campa 1946, 8) with the central plateau, includ- 
ing Albuquerque. He finds that in the North, which still conserves old Spanish locutions such 
as su mercé, truje, ansi, and dende, archaic names such as Esquipula, Secundino, Onofre, and 
Belarmino are still very current, while in the central area “a girl is more often named Mary 
Gallegos, and a man Frank or Joe Padilla” (Campa 1946, 10). It should be noted that Leroy 
Quintana, born in Albuquerque, was given a first name in the fashion suggested by Campa. 
This is true of other Hispanic New Mexican poets such as Bernice Zamora as well as several 
other Chicano poets born elsewhere, for example, Gary Soto, Jimmy Santiago Baca (born in 
Texas but residing in New Mexico), Gregg Barrios, and Lorna Dee Cervantes. 

In fact, the theme or problematic of a conflictive bilingual/bicultural name has not gone un- 
noticed, particularly in the work of Lorna Dee Cervantes, whose poem, “Oaxaca, 1974” master- 
fully evokes her ambivalence about the bicultural or hybrid name (depending on the poet’s 
mood) that her parents have given her. The poem concludes: 


I didn’t ask to be brought up tonta! 

My name hangs about me like a loose tooth. 
Old women know my secret, 

“Es la culpa de los antepasados.”’ 

Blame it on the old ones. 

They give me a name 

that fights me. (Cervantes 1981, 44) 


The Presence of the Past: Ongoing Folk Traditions in New Mexico 


Arthur L. Campa’s description of the social, cultural, and linguistic problematic of self- 
identification by Hispanics and identification of Hispanics by Anglos also beautifully evokes the 
poetic opportunities available to Hispanic New Mexican writers. Tension, ambiguity, ambiva- 
lence, self-doubt or self-hatred, defense mechanisms, projection, anomaly, racially-inspired 
abuse or violence, and other such social, cultural, or linguistic difficulties, are, for the poet, so 
many opportunities for creativity. For the contemporary Chicano writer there is the opportunity 
to dwell in the hyphen of Mexican-American, cultivating creative advantages not only to spring 
Out to either side, but to call in each side in order to create a whole that is more than the sum of 
the two parts. In actuality, in the case of the New Mexican Chicano writer, yet a third facet or 
facade is available in order to refract poetry: the American Indian culture and language. 

Critics and theorists have noted this distinctive feature of Chicano culture, language options, 
and ultimately, poetic choice. Writing in 1971, Philip Ortego referred to code switching as a 
process in which “. . . linguistic symbols of two languages are mixed in utterances using either 
language’s syntactic structure” (Ortego 1971, 306). Subsequently, in 1978 the distinguished 
Texas Chicano poet, Tino Villanueva, coined the concept bisensibilismo which he described as 
the experiencing of something “from two points of reference: on one side from the dimension 
that the object can suggest within the Chicano context; and, on the other side, from the dimen- 
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sion that the same reality suggests within an Anglosaxon context” (T. Villanueva 1978, 51).12 
Bruce-Novoa has taken the explanation of this phenomenon of Chicano life, culture, and art to a 
deeper level of understanding: 


We are the intercultural, interlingual reality formed over a century or more of con- 
frontation between Mexico and the United States. But we are neither one, exclu- 

sively; nor are we totally both. To be one or the other is not to be Chicano. We con- 
tinually expand a space between the two, claiming from both sides a larger area for 
our own reality. At the same time, we create interlocking tensions that bind the two, 
forcing them into a new relationship. . . . Language is the best example of this 
intercultural space. . . . Suffice it to say that Chicanos inhabit a linguistic area in 

constant flux between English and Spanish. The two languages inform one another at 
every level. There are certain grammatical usages, words, connotations, spellings, 
which to a native speaker of Spanish or English, or to the true bilingual, appear to be 
mistakes, cases of code switching or interference in linguistic terms, but to which the 
Chicano native speaker are common usages, the living reality of an interlingual space. 
(Bruce-Novoa 1982, 12-13) 


As described variously by Ortego, Villanueva, and Bruce-Novoa, these opportunities for 
creative elaboration were cultivated from the very beginning of the period in New Mexico which 
witnessed the confluence of Indians, Hispanics and Anglos in the region. Most of the traditional 
genre of New Mexican folk songs contain examples which develop the theme of interaction 
among the races, usually but not always adversarial in nature. Many of these examples also in- 
tercalate more than one language, usually Spanish and English, but sometimes Spanish and an 
American Indian language such as Comanche. For example, among the corridos there are a 
number of songs that deal with the relationship between Anglo and Hispanic New Mexican. 
These include “Los Presos,” about a band of outlaws, a gavilla, who kill eight bolillos (a some- 
what derogatory term for Anglos); “El Contrabando,” about a group of imprisoned smugglers 
being taken by their jailer, Mr. Ojil (O’Hill) by train to Lebembor (Leavenworth Federal Prison); 
“EI Guerrero Enamorado,” about a mejicano who finds himself atypically fighting on the side of 
the Texans and the Confederate army in the Civil War; “Los dos soldados,” about two patriotic 
mejicanos who lose their lives in Cuba fighting with Teddy Roosevelt’s “Rough Riders,” and 
“La Guerra Mundial,” about a contingent of Hispanic New Mexicans who are sent to France to 
fight the Germans during World War I. (See Appendix for the complete versions of these corri- 
dos.) 

At one point the poem “La Guerra Mundial” becomes overtly bilingual in recounting how the 
troops dealt with a wave of influenza. 


Y ya los americanos 

Como son hombres de experiencia 
No nos dejaban salir 

Porque alla andaba la influencia 


Contando desde el number one, 
Contando hasta el number two, 

No era el Spanish Influencia 

Era el American Flu. (Campa 1946, 107) 


Billy the Kid is the topic of other corridos. For some reason this folk hero has been asso- 
ciated positively with mexicanos, as their friend and protector. This view is certainly promoted 
in the Sam Peckinpah film, Pat Garrett and Billy the Kid. However, the earliest corridos appear 
to be composed by anonymous individuals who represent themselves as having aided Pat Gar- 
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rett in the hunting down and slaying of Bilito, as he is called in mexicano folklore. Two corri- 
dos that I have identified that relate the death of Billy the Kid, are ““Campaifia de los Bilitos” and 
“Muerte del Afamado Bilito” (both, unfortunately are too long to be reproduced in their entirety) 
(Lea 1953, 139-143). The former relates the capture or slaying not only of Billy, but of his 
entire gang. At the end, the listener is admonished: 


Pat Garrett ha sido el hombre 
A quien todos le debemos 
Este gran beneficio 

Que nunca olvidaremos. 


En fin j6venes reflegen 

La maxima del pasquin 

Que ustedes han escuchado 

Y tienen escrito allf. 

Todo hombre que recio anda 
Su Carrera es muy cortita 

Y antes que lo piense se halla 
Rodeado en su casita 

Como se hallaron los “Bilitos” 
Y toda su pacotita. 


The second corrido is primarily about Billy the Kid’s escape from the Santa Fe prison, after 
killing two guards “in cold blood,” and how finally “the Kid” is killed by Pat Garrett. Billy is 
seen in a negative light. He is described variously throughout the poem as “el Bilito malvado,” 
“con criminal sonrisa,” and other such epithets. The corrido concludes: 


Con la muerte del Bilito 

Se halla este pueblo aliviado 
Pues les daba temorcito 
Esta accion tan arrogante. 


Ya concluy6 el Bilecito 

Después de tan corta vida 
Cometi6 un delito 

Que se muerte fué aplaudida. 

Y asf sigui6 Bilito 

A sus compafieros buenos 

Tom Foillard y Charley Bowdre 
Pues no se podia menos. 


Among the earliest forms of canciones in New Mexico are the so-called inditas, tunes that 
reflect influence from Indian music.!3 One such example, entitled El comanchito, is considered 
a New Mexican indita originating from a Comanche chant. The refrain is characteristically abo- 
riginal. 

Ai vienen los indios 
Por el chaparral; 
Ai vienen los indios 
Por el chaparral. 


Ay nanita, ay nanita 
Me quieren matar 
Ay nanita, ay nanita 
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Me quieren matar. 
Jeya, jeya, jeya, 
Jeya, jeya, jeya, 
Jeya, jeya jeyaaaaah! 
(Campa 1946, 220) 


The creation of the highly distinctive and uniquely Hispanic/Indian indita in New Mexico 
may be the most remarkable example of literary syncretism between these two races, but it is 
hardly the only one. As José Manuel Espinosa has pointed out, American Indian folklore had a 
modest influence on some of the 114 folk tales that he collected and published in an anthology in 
1937, and the Spanish tradition had a “quite pronounced” influence on the folklore of the Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico (J. M. Espinosa 1937, xvii-xix). 

In a nineteenth century anonymous cancién entitled “El vaquero,” separate stanzas are dedi- 
cated to the hardships encountered by the Mexican vaquero including cold nights, coyotes, 
wolves, drought, and of course, in the following two stanzas, Indians and Texans! 


Me subi a una loma parda 
A devisar mis becerros. 
Vide venir tres inditos 
Arriando mi becerrada. 
Upa, upa caballeros, 

Esa es mi becerrada. 

Y ay tu, birubaine 
Birubaine, birubaine! 

Me subi al cerro del Oro 
devisar mi vacada. 

de venir tres texanos 

Con todita mi vacada. 
Upa, upa, texanitos, 

Es mio ese animalero. 

Y ay tu, birubaine 
Birubaine, birubaine! (Campa 1946, 219) 


Not only does early New Mexican poetry reflect the confluence of Indian, Anglo, and His- 
panic elements, a number of the folk poems in the 19th century and probably even earlier display 
the phenomenon currently referred to as code switching, which has been identified as one of the 
defining characteristics of both Chicano and Neorrican writers (Puerto Ricans residing in the 
continental United States). In the Cancion Inglés the narrator laments the loss of castizo Spanish 
among the Spanish-speaking who have been unduly influenced by speakers of English. (Jariru, 
you my fren, dolen ecuora, and tumora stand for, respectively, “How are you, you my friend,” 
“dollar and a quarter,” and “tomorrow.”’) 


Por Dios, qué revoltura 
La desta gente de hoy, 

Yano hablan castellano 
Todos dicen Good bye. 


Jariru, you my fren, 

Nos dice dofia Inés, 

Pues pronto aprenderemos 
A hablar la idioma inglés. 
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Para decir diez reales 

Dicen dolen ecuora; 

Para decir mafiana 

También dicen tumora. (Campa 1946, 214) 


In a similar folk song called “Los Pochis de California,” the narrator tells that he has married 
a “pochi” (a Hispanic whose Spanish has become broken and unduly influenced by English; this 
is the term that is the precursor of the contemporary, pocho, used in Mexico to signify an 
Americanized Mexican) in order to learn English. 


Los pochis de California 
No saben comer tortilla 
Porque s6lo en la mesa 
Usan pan con mantequilla. 


Me casé con una pochi 

Para aprender inglés 

Y alos tres dias de casado 

Yo ya le decia yes. (Campa 1946, 214) 


Another variation of this theme is cultivated in the folk song “A una nifia de este pats”’ be- 
tween a Mexican man and either an Anglo woman or a very assimilated Mexican. The ethnicity 
of the woman is not certain; she does not seem to speak Spanish but, either her English is poor 
as well—*‘Me no like Mexican men’’—or she has been understood badly by the Hispanic poetic 
narrator. In one passage the woman is described as agringada. (See appendix for full version). 
In this song, marked by high banter, the Mexican speaks always in Spanish, “Le empecé a hacer 
Carifitos,” but gets English responses such as “I tell you, keep still,” and “T tell you, go to hell.” 
The final stanza has the Mexican go bilingual in idiom: 


I'll tell you, yo te diré, 
Si tu Me quieres a mi, 
es todo el inglés que sé. 


It is notable that this type of poem invariably describes a male Hispanic who complains 
about an Anglicized female. In a third example of this type, “Mi gusto,” (see appendix for full 
text) the man chastises the woman, 


No me hables jpor Dios! asf... 
{Por qué me hablas al revés? 

Di con tu boquita “‘sf’; 

Pero no me digas “yes.” 


In a corrido composed in the 1930s or 1940s in a light vein, somewhat unusual for this 
usually tragic genre, entitled “Un Picnic,” the New Mexican penchant for combining the two 
languages is exaggerated for humorous purposes. At different points in the corrido the language 
goes from English to Spanish as in “Y nos pasaron el Dill,” “Y no traemos ni un daime,” “Paren 
un poco la troca,” and “Componiendonos el flate.” (See appendix for complete poem) 

According to Campa during the American occupation of New Mexico, many of the Anglo 
settlers came in mule trains or in prairie schooners drawn by mules. “In those days mules were 
called ’flyers’ because they traveled so much faster than the slow paddling oxen.” (Campa 
1946, 214-215) In the folk song, “Americanas y Mexicanas,” a comparison of both types of 
women Satirizes the habits of the newcomers, the American women are advised to return on the 
mules that brought them. Several stanzas from this longer song in the version compiled by 
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A. L. Campa follow (the complete version compiled by A. M. Espinosa with the title of “La 
Americanita”’ is in the appendix): 


Del centro de los Estados 
Vienen americanitas 
Representando ser gordas 
Aunque sean delgaditas. 


—Nosotras americanas 
Nomas en bogues andamos. 
—Nosotras las mexicanas 
Por eso no los quebramos, 
Porque nunca los usamos. 


Nosotras las mexicanas 
No usamos los sombreros; 
Ustedes americanas 

Hasta los de los vaqueros. 


Nosotras las mexicanas 
Semos de muy grande honor; 
Ustedes americanas 
Imprentaron el vapor. 


Vayanse, americanitas, 

No se vayan a quedar; 

Los machos que las trajieron 

Que las vuelvan a llevar. (Campa 1946, 215) 


One of the most impassioned, sharpest anonymous poems that reviews the nature of the 
Americans is “Los Americanos” (full text in appendix). The diction of this poem may be repre- 
sentative of a bygone era, but its affinities to the sharpest poems of Leroy Quintana on the same 
subject are clear. Ambivalence permeates this poem. The poet tells us that he has composed this 
song so that the Americans will know that his county has the signature of the Mexican nation: 


Voy a cantar este cuando,—Nuevo Méjico mentado, 
para que sepan los giteros—el nombre de este condado, 
Guadalupe es, el firmado—por la naci6n mejicana. 


The poet goes on to contrast the positive and negative qualities of “el extranjero.”’ On the 
one hand, they are a “nacién muy ilustrada,” they “trabajan con mucho esmero,” they are a 
“nacidn agricultura,” they are “hdbiles .. . en saber y de grande entendimiento; / son cirujanos, 
dotores y hombres de gran talento.” They are capable of making “‘carritos de fierro que caminan 
por vapor.” Unfortunately, on the other hand, “Su crencia es en el dinero,” and their goal is to 
“tenernos de esclavos.” The “raza americana” must be stopped because they “‘vienen a poser las 
tierras, las que les vendié Ana.” 

In summary, there are numerous examples of New Mexican folk poetry of the 18th and 19th 
centuries as well as some from the early decades of the twentieth century that have features in 
common with the poetry of Leroy Quintana and a number of his contemporaries. These features 
include a preoccupation with the problem of the social, cultural, and linguistic identity of the 
Hispanic New Mexican; the interaction of the mejicano with Anglos, American Indians, and 
other mejicanos; and the creative, particularly humorous use of combined, Spanish-English lines 
or passages of poetry. From the rather large body of such examples, we can conclude with 
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confidence that there genuinely exists a continuity, both thematic and stylistic, between Leroy 
Quintana, Leo Romero, Jim Sagel, and others of the contemporary New Mexican School of folk 
poetry, and their mostly anonymous predecessors, puetas, trobadores, and cantadores of the 
colonial period and the 19th and early 20th centuries. 


Narrative Point of View and the “Puetas” 


Another feature shared by the contemporary New Mexican School of poets and their prede- 
cessors is that of the narrative point of view. As we shall see, one of the strongest defining 
features of the poetry of Leroy Quintana, as well as other New Mexican writers such as Leo 
Romero and Jim Sagel, or a California poet, Gary Keller, ““El Huitlacoche,”!4 is the presence of 
a folk narrator. In Leroy Quintana it is José Mentiras, or sometimes the collective “we” 
(“Because we were born to get our ass kicked”), in Leo Romero it is Celso, in Jim Sagel it is 
“Uncle Steven,” and in Gary Keller it is the alter ego or poetic persona, “El Huitlacoche,” often 
identified as a “pueta.” The presence of such narrators, who invariably have folk characteristics 
of cunning, craftiness, wit and popular wisdom, and an irreverent, often footloose lifestyle, is 
not unique to these contemporary poets at all. Quite to the contrary, these contemporary folk 
narrators represent a dimension of continuity with the 18th century and 19th century folk 
traditions of the Hispanic Southwest. Moreover, nowhere more than in New Mexico was the 
presence of the old trobadores and cantadores more appreciated and acclaimed. 

Bards such as Préspero Baca and Apolinario Almanzares (a Hispanic who was brought up 
by Comanche Indians) have acquired legendary dimensions. According to local lore these indi- 
viduals were “muy alegres” and “aficionados a la parranda.” It was often common practice for 
the troubadors to gather at the homes of friends; at these tertulias, song was never missing. 
Another context for good singing was pack trains of mules and horses on the Rio Grande to 
Chihuahua and, later, on the Santa Fe trail. Typically these caravans would include a pueta 
“who not only sang for the traders but who composed all sorts of humorous verse based on 
anecdotes of happenings along the road. The pueta made sport of any weakness shown by 
members of the expedition by singing coplas of satiric intent, accompanying himself on his vi- 
huela.” (Campa 1946, 19) 

In El Huitlacoche’s poem “Searching for La Real Cosa,” different characters are satirized 
including a “radical chic,” a “vato loco,” a “‘pueta de la Raza,” a “Tio Taco,” and a “raj6n.”” Up- 
dated for contemporary culture and sensibility, the stance of the bard, the narrating pueta, is 
similar to the posture of the traditional cantador. 

The voice of the pueta was also heard in another highly distinctive New Mexican genre of 
folk poetry, what D. L. Meyer terms, “political and journalistic adversary-style verse.”’ 


This style of anonymous verse, generally in the popular octosyllabic meter, domi- 
nated many of the pages of territorial Spanish-language newspapers, especially those 
in the larger, more politically-involved cities such as Santa Fe, Las Vegas and Albu- 
querque. It is understandably a type of verse that drew the readers’ attention, and it 
appears that papers competed in their verse battles much the way two balladeers might 
have disputed the title of town maestro. (Meyer 1975, 260) 


One such poem, published in the newspaper, E/ Nuevo Mexicano in 1898, entitled “Lo de 
siempre,’ laments the fact that the United States congress again refused to grant statehood to 
New Mexico. The poet describes New Mexico as being treated as if it were an “harapiento 
mendigo” who is turned from the door (see full text in appendix). Another poem, untitled, 
published in 1890, asks for the support of Mariano S. Otero over Antonio Joseph on the basis 
of both language and ethnic issues. Joseph, who is described as an anti-Mexican Portuguese, is 
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accused of secretly supporting a bill to disenfranchise his Spanish-speaking constituents; the 
preamble to the poem claims, “Antonio Joseph fue quien suplic6é al senador Stewart que 
introdujera los actos privando de servir en empleo a los que no sepan inglés.” The untitled poem 
expresses the following: 


Joseph, como portugues, 
Aborrece el castellano, 

Y quiere que el mejicano 

No hable ya mas que el ingles. 
La verdad de este caso es 

Que este maldito procura 
Todo aquello que, sin duda, 
Nos acarrea perjuicio, 

Y lo hace solo por vicio 

De hacemos mal con usura. 


Interracial politics reached such an extreme in the late 1880s that they caused a conflict over 
the location of the state capitol. According to Carol Zeleny, 


From 1887 on, for several years bills were introduced at nearly every session of the 
legislature providing for the removal of the capitol to Albuquerque. The conflict was 
chiefly one between the Spanish-Americans who clung to their traditional capitol, and 
the Anglo-American business interests who stood to profit by its removal, although 
many Anglos in Santa Fe favored its remaining there. (Zeleny 1944, 231) 


In defense of Santa Fe and against those who plotted to move the capitol to Albuquerque, the 
anonymous poem, “A Santa Fe” was published in the February 14, 1891 issue of El Nuevo 
Mejicano. The first stanza follows (see appendix for complete text): 


Villa gentil tan amada, 

De tan excelsa memoria, 
Ninguna en antigua historia 
Puede serte comparada; 

Del indigena habitada 
Cuando el espafiol llegé 
Que por siglos goberné 

La patria asi conquistada; 
Por nadie sera humillada 
La que el tiempo consagro. 


Finally, 1t was also common among the puetas and cantadores to engage in singing competi- 
tions. One such legendary encounter, between Apolinario Almanzares and another pueta called 
El Zurdo, took place on the plains of Kansas and lasted all night as it coursed, first through 
rounds of décimas de amor, then through décimas a lo divino, and finally to trovas improvised 
on the spot. The image of the folksinger of the 18th and 19th century is that of a bard who is a 
man (there are not yet women) of the people, who identifies with the people, who is able to 
capture in song the aspirations and concerns of his audience, and, yet, who is somewhat tran- 
scendent of his listeners. He does not have so much an intellectual superiority. He shares the 
same belief system as his pueblo, yet by virtue of his role, personal demeanor or life style, and 
his talent—precisely the ability to spontaneously capture the fundamentals of his culture—he is a 
transcendent individual. He projects the image not of an antihero, nor of an intellectual hero, but 
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of a popular hero; he is a spokesperson for his culture, and something of a legend in his own 
time. 

Leroy Quintana and a number of his male contemporaries—Leo Romero and occasionally 
Jim Sagel of the New Mexicans, “El Huitlacoche” among the Californians, either have their nar- 
rators adopt a similar stance of “popular hero” or actually adopt this stance as simultaneous 
poets/narrators themselves. Quintana and other like poets stand in marked contrast to a diverse 
group of other poets with respect to this dimension, such as Gary Soto, Bernice Zamora, Car- 
men Tafolla, Alma Villanueva, Jimmy Santiago Baca, Alurista, Alfonso Rodriguez and others, 
whose poetry either does not emphasize a narrative persona, or whose narrator tends to be an 
intimate, a Chicano movement militant, feminist critic, or other non-folkloric persona. 


Part II: Leroy Quintana, The Themes of a Contemporary 
New Mexican Folk Poet 


Quintana’ s Elaboration of the Chicano Identity: Some Basic Features 


Probably the basic theme in Quintana’s poetry is a multifaceted exploration of the Chicano 
identity. Quintana is highly concerned with what it means to be Chicano in a multicultural, 
multiracial, and plurilinguistic society such as ours, both nationally, and in New Mexico. 

Out of this central concern with the Chicano identity emerges a variety of nexuses to those of 
Quintana’s poems that thematically explore the relationship between races and ethnicities in New 
Mexico and the common predicament of the Vietnam soldier during that war. There is a conti- 
nuity and interactiveness among Quintana’s poems which reaches out from the depiction of the 
rather insular and isolated northern New Mexican manito or to the more cosmopolitan, Angli- 
cized, and occasionally compromised or foolish Chicano or pachuco, to the Anglo and the In- 
dian, first of New Mexico, and then nationwide, to, finally, the common soldier of the Vietnam 
War: variously a redneck, a Southerner, a partisan of Dixie and George Wallace, a gung-ho 
militant, a punk louie, or a prima donna. 

From a stylistic point of view there is a similar interaction between the concern for capturing 
foremost the Chicano identity in its various phases and secondly in its interactions with Indians 
and Anglos and the stylistic singularities of Quintana’s poetry such as the occasional use of 
Spanish, the inclusion of traditional folklore, folk wisdom and folk humor, the sympathetic 
simulation of neo-traditional versions of this same folklore and humor, the crafting of narrative 
poems that seem like stories or vignettes, the use of irony and understatement, the use of collo- 
quial and vernacular language registers, and, finally, the use of a collective narrator with a first 
person plural (we), initially, in the service of carnalismo, subsequently, in the Vietnam poems, 
in the service of a de-ethnicized pan-carnalismo. 

The Chicano identity as cultivated by Leroy Quintana has a number of dimensions. These 
include the legacy or the life of the past in the present; the evocation of the relationship between 
Chicanos, American Indians, and Anglo Americans, a tense relationship in particular with the 
latter ethnicity since it constantly promotes the choice of either assimilating or rejecting Anglo 
culture; and the emotional exploration of Chicanos within the framework of socioeconomic 
class. Seen from the perspective of class and consciousness of class, Chicanos have opportuni- 
ties for empathy or rejection—with American Indians, with Anglos—in accordance with a stan- 
dard that is sometimes radically different from the focus of race or ethnicity by itself. As is 
usually the case in good poetry, these aspects or strands often interact with each other to produce 
a work of higher poignancy and resonance. However, for heuristic reasons, for the sake of 
conducting a more penetrating analysis, I will attempt to tease out and disambiguate the strands. 
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Quintana’ s Expression of the Legacy of the Past 

The concluding poem of the collection, Sangre is “A Legacy.” It recounts the poetic narra- 
tor’s learning of some essential facts at the knee of his grandfather. The grandfather, who never 
went to school and who only spoke a few words of English, 


One day pointed to the four directions 
taught me their names 


El Norte 
Poniente Oriente 
EI Sur 


He spoke their names as if they were 
one of only a handful of things 
a man needed to know. (Quintana 1981, 62) 


Later in the poem, the poetic narrator confesses that: 


Now I look back 

only two generations removed 
realize I am nothing but a poor fool 
who went to college 


trying to find my way back 
to the center of the world 
where Grandfather stood 
that day. 


D. K. Benson, who has analyzed this poem, thinks that it is a key to understanding Quin- 
tana’s themes. Benson contrasts in “The Legacy” the transitory facts of life such as a grand- 
father who has not gone to school nor speaks English and a grandson who has merely gone to 
college with the “elements of a much deeper understanding of things” (corn, weather, the herd- 
ing of sheep, all referred to in the poem) which are subsumed into the names of the four direc- 
tions. Benson points out the directions are expressed in an: 


... ancient Spanish, prior to the coming of English influence (“Poniente/Oriente”). 
Then we recall that the custom of teaching young men these directions as the source 
of all knowledge is an American Indian practice, not an Hispanic one. One of its 
objectives is to indicate to the young apprentice that the “‘center of the world” is not 
geographical but spiritual, it exists where the person is. (Benson 1985, 76) 


“The Legacy” is a poignant example of Quintana’s exploration and, in part, definition of the 
Chicano identity in terms of the long-standing cultural elements that have shaped it. At the 
center of the Chicano identity is the legacy of the Indo-Hispanic culture that informs and 
nourishes it in a complementary and ultimately more satisfying way than the mere unidirectional 
“Western” information base of college. College by itself, the West by itself, the outwardly 
directed, unidirectional, progress-oriented culture of Anglos by itself is not nourishing. In the 
terms of “The Legacy,” if relied on exclusively, Anglo culture leads to “removal,” 
“foolishness,” the loss of direction or place. Anglo culture is not rejected, it is merely seen as a 
direction, not the center. Quintana sees the Chicano identity at the center, an Indo-Hispanic 
center similar to the one defined by the original founders of Aztlan, the Aztecs, who described 
the compass as having five cardinal points: the four of traditional Western description, and the 
center. 
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The poem, “The Legacy” and others like it, particularly in Hijo del Pueblo and Sangre, are 
the strongest elements of continuity between the heritage of the New Mexican past and the chal- 
lenges of the present and future in New Mexican life. They refer to the life of the past that re- 
sides in the present. They also are the cement of the esthetic continuity within the region, the 
New Mexican ars poetica. These poems are exempla by Leroy Quintana of a larger canon, the 
New Mexican school of poetry. 

As I have stated earlier, “The Legacy” is a more overt example from a large selection of 
Quintana poems that are suffused with Hispanic and, to a lesser extent, American Indian tradi- 
tions. Death is one such area that is related to traditional practices. The opening poem of Hijo 
del Pueblo evokes the traditional way of recognizing a death in the pueblo. In “When Grandma 
died,” a recurring image associated with earlier deaths of small birds that come to perch on the 
ledge of the hospital window is evoked. In “‘Viejito,” the wish of the viejito to be buried in the 
cemetery at Ft. Bayard rather than Hurley is granted, “Porque hay muchas viboras en Hurley” 
(Because there are many rattlesnakes in Hurley). “Sangre 6” alludes to the tombstone of one of 
the brothers of the narrator’s grandfather and how “Everybody in that part of the world said that 
tombstone was the most beautiful / in the camposanto, the condao” (Quintana 1981, 8). 

Ritual and religion are other elements of continuity in New Mexican life that make their ap- 
pearance in Quintana’s poetry. Here, more than in any other cultural domain, appears the 
American Indian element. In Hijo del Pueblo, the poems “Girl” and “Yei Bei Chei” refer to 
aspects of Indian ritual or religious practice such as the gathering of gourds for the dances and 
the singing of night chants and the creating of a sand painting 


illumined by 

fires of freshly cut 

pinyon buming across 

canyons of night. (Quintana 1976, n.p., poem 12) 


The unnamed poem, “in the early December morning,” has been well analyzed by Benson, 
who contrasts two sorts of elements which are found in “The Legacy” as well. An indifferent 
priest, the military service, work, and alcohol are elements that Benson judges suggest the tem- 
porary or the transitory. Faith, the mass, a shrine erected to the Virgin, and ancient dances in 
the Indian manner that are dedicated to the gods of the Tortuga mountains highlight the eternal. 
The last stanza of the poem artfully combines Jo divino and lo popular. The pilgrim, who has 
been drinking heavily, a not unacceptable practice for pilgrims to these mountains, tells us about 
his plan to climb the mountain and participate in the Indian dances: 


‘Today I climb the mountain,” he says 

his breath reeking of last night’s wine 

“Hoy subo al cerro,” 

Step after step stepping on stones 

‘‘Mafiana bailo Indio.” (Quintana 1976, n.p., poem 10) 


The traditional, often gothic elements of premonition, afterlife, and occasionally brujeria, 
which are common to northern New Mexico, are additional elements of the legacy of the past 
which enter Quintana’s poetry. This is most apparent in the collection, Sangre, which, as Ben- 
son has very well analyzed, refers not to what most other, non-New Mexican Chicano writers 
would evoke: either the evolution of the new raza, of blood spilled for the cause—el 
movimiento, or of blood as a pre-Columbian, Amerindian symbol.!> Rather, sangre in this 
collection refers to the concept of lineage and ancestry. “Sangre 5” alludes to a bruja who has 
stopped by to have coffee and chat, but who is not able to leave the house of the narrator’s 
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grandmother until the latter removes two crossed needles hidden under the rug. “Sangre 12” 
and “Sangre 13” both refer to a sighting of the devil where two roads cross. “Sangre 1” alludes 
to the practices of the Penitente Brotherhood who during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
functioned not only as a folk religion but exercised important political and cultural controls. The 
Penitentes served to preserve Chicano values and cultural institutions from erosion in the face of 
Anglo influence. “Sangre 1” refers to a visitation by the “shadow of a cadaver” during the pe- 
riod of Lent, “the shrill whistle of the Penitentes in the nearby hills” (Quintana 1981, 3). The 
concluding poem of Hijo del Pueblo, “Father” also plays upon the penitentes. The poem refers 
to an old picture of someone 


who just happened 

to have a name like yours 

playing a corrido 

on his guitar 

in the state penitentiary. (Quintana 1976, n.p., concluding poem) 


In this poem Quintana is playing with two meanings, one a secular penitentiary or prison 
where the state metes out punishment and the second, the penitentes, well known for their self- 
flagellation and other forms of self-inflicted punishments and rigors in the quest to overcome 
sin. 

Yet another area of continuity between the past and the present lies in traditional practices or 
work. Most of Quintana’s poems that refer to such practices set them into the context of a folk- 
tale, usually with a tragic ending. For example, “Sangre 4” describes the custom of walking all 
the way to Wyoming to shear sheep; it tells us about the one time that one of the family is ac- 
costed, robbed, and beaten to death on the way home. “Sangre 7” relates the practice of a His- 
panic vaquero who kills rattlesnakes for years by lassoing them, twirling them and beating them 
to the ground, and administering the final blow with the heel of his boot. However, one day a 
rattlesnake bites the vaquero through the heel which has thinned over time and kills the man. In 
“Sangre 14, Sterling Colorado,” the weekly shopping visit to that town is described as well as 
the weekly abuse that the Mexicans received at the hands of the Anglos. In the poem, “Don 
Casimiro” the grandfather’s practice of slaughtering lambs is evoked in traditional and occa- 
sionally biblical terms. However, this poem emphasizes a marked discontinuity between past 
practice and present life as well. Whereas Don Casimiro led a traditional life with the lambs, it 
was different with the sons: 


they gave up the old ways, saw nothing 
in the past, became pachucos, spent 
their lives as lions in the poolhall downtown. (Quintana 1981, 20) 


The Legacy of the Past in Other Poets from New Mexico and Elsewhere 


Quintana’s poetry most closely resembles that of his New Mexican contemporaries (as well, 
as we have seen, his predecessors) with respect to the legacy of the past and its life in the pres- 
ent. The resemblance is very notable to the early work of Leo Romero,!® particularly Agua 
Negra and During the Growing Season, and there are also notable points of comparison with the 
New Mexicans, Bernice Zamora, Cordelia Candelaria and Jim Sagel (born in Colorado but resi- 
dent in New Mexico), as well as the Texas writers Pat Mora and Tino Villanueva. Of all of the 
poets that I have studied, Leroy Quintana and Leo Romero emerge as the most indebted to the 
legacy of the past. This is not to say that they are traditionalist poets. Such a statement would 
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be inaccurate. Both poets, while they incorporate large doses of traditional lore, have a distinc- 
tively contemporary quality to them as well. 

“‘Neo-traditional” would seem an apt phrase to characterize the poetry of Quintana and 
Romero, whose poetry exhibits a strong mutual resemblance. Both of these poets use traditional 
folkloric material and compose poems that often seem like beautiful, very briefly rendered folk- 
tales. In fact, the structure of the narrative poem, a poetic folktale, is even more common in Leo 
Romero, particularly his collection, During the Growing Season. 

One of the most notable features that Romero shares with Quintana is the use of a folk narra- 
tor. Just as Quintana created idiosyncratic, usually humorous characters such as José Mentiras, 
Primo Ramén, and Dojia Maria, Leo Romero has created Celso, a sort of town fool or idiot sa- 
vant whose parodies of traditional Hispanic New Mexican pueblo life permit that society a dis- 
tinctive view of itself. In the book, Celso, there is a section entitled, “The Gospel According to 
Celso,” which flirts with blasphemy. The intent of the parodic poems in this section, however, 
such as “The Sermon of the Grape,” is not primarily theological or iconoclastic. The madcap 
misadventures of Celso provide the basis for our understanding of a society that will take care of 
its deviants—albeit begrudgingly—despite their outrageous behavior. After all, lunatic or not, 
they still remain manitos, accepted Hispanic New Mexicans. In poem after poem this quality of 
town acceptance, even a solicitous feeling is apparent. In “The Sermon of the Grape,” people 
pass by Celso “and they laugh at him/They know that he is not to be taken seriously” (Romero 
1985, 51) despite the fact that the town fool plays with wine as if it were the blood of Christ. 
The poem concludes: 


As soon as the wine is gone 

Celso is left alone 

He falls asleep 

on the steps of the church 

knowing that in the moming 

someone will give him 

the price of a bottle of wine 

to make him go away. (Romero 1985, 52) 


In the poem “Coyote Stories,” less of the fool and more of the savant emerges in the idiot 
that is Celso. The telling of stories about the wiles of coyotes is a tradition that stems from the 
American Indian culture. One evening some friends visit Celso and they get to telling coyote 
stories, but “When it comes to coyote stories/Celso has everyone beat” (Romero 1978, 10). 
Suddenly Celso’s behavior takes an unexpected turn: 


In the middle of saying something 

he began crying 

like a coyote 

His friends stared at him surprised 

When Celso finally stopped 

they asked him to do it again 

No, Celso said 

they’re gone, they’re gone. (Romero 1978, 11) 


Just as Quintana’s Hijo del Pueblo and Sangre primarily present characters who are mem- 
bers of the same Hispanic family, Romero’s Agua Negra frequently evokes the lives of the nar- 
rator’s grandfather and grandmother. For example, in “Benediction,” the last moments of life of 
the grandfather are interspersed with the earliest memories of him by the poetic narrator; 
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“Trees,” the poem which follows, describes the trees where the grandfather is buried, as well as 
the fruit trees that he planted during the course of his life, and the destiny that each—both trees 
and grandparents—have endured over the decades. “The Goat’s Cry” has a striking resem- 
blance to Quintana’s “Don Casimiro.” Both poems evoke the slaughter of the animal—in the 
former a goat, in the latter, lambs—in ritualistic and religious terms. Romero’s poem concludes: 


A cry jagged as broken glass 

until the goat’s cry finally left the sky 
and my grandmother was calling me 
to wash my hands 

to drink of the blood 

the still hot blood 

which she held in a pan 

A pool of life 

bright life. (Romero 1981, 8) 


Jim Sagel is another resident poet of New Mexico whose work has an integral relationship to 
the past. His poetry makes use of a wide range of folkloric and traditional elements, including 
the religious sanctuary at Chimay6, frijoles pintos, numerous viejitos and ancianitos, chocolate 
atole, and the brujo’s establishment, just to mention a few. In “hablando de brujas,” the poem 
that opens his book Hablando de brujas y la gente de antes, the poetic narrator confides how the 
terrifying and fascinating conversation about the epic and gothic path overwhelms him so that he 
feels swept up: 


the sweet low talk rolled on 
como las cequias coloradas del rio chama 
and i felt myself sinking back 
no longer resisting 
y mi alma se fue desenredando casi a la luna. (Sagel 1981b, 1) 


It should be noted, however, that Sagel’s poetry tends to be more satiric and critical in 
theme. Sometimes his purpose is to show, to his dismay, the rapid transculturation of tradi- 
tional cultural values in New Mexico. His poem, “teofilo,” which describes the unnatural, un- 
necessary and unvarnished Americanization of a manito, is a good example of this element. On 
the other hand, Sagel often takes an incredulous position toward traditional New Mexican folk- 
lore. This is well seen in his rather iconoclastic poem, “santuario” which demythologizes and 
makes fun of the holiest shrine of northern New Mexico, at Chimay6. Ultimately, despite the 
comedy of it all, Sagel is moved. There may have been something in the air. 


in the dim chapel 

a lonely viejita lights a vela 

at the feet of an agonized Cristo 

an army boy on leave in uniform 

cracks his head on the low-lying beam 
over the holy doorway 

someone just behind me farts 

and for an instant i think i hear 

the almost inaudible scratch 

of tiny feet over the rusty tin roof 

swallows probably 

or a baby saint. (Sagel 1981b, 28) 
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Leo Romero is another poet who makes use of witches as well as traditional herbs and cures 
such as estafiate. In his “When Witches Come Visiting,” the poetic narrator, Celso, confides to 
a certain Hilarita that last Friday witches came visiting and terrified him: 


and that these witches 

would love nothing better 

than to have a boiling pot 

of Celso soup for dinner 

and to feed my bones 

to the Devil’s dogs. (Romero 1978, 37) 


The poem, “Estafiate,” relates the time honored tradition of the poet’s grandmother, who 
would boil the plant into a greenish tea which she considered the “best medicine.” (Romero 
1981, 9-10). 

Like Quintana, Romero, and Sagel, two New Mexican Chicana poets, Cordelia Candelaria 
and Bernice Zamora, make use of the legacy of the past as well. Traditional elements are a fun- 
damental part of Candelaria’s collection, Ojo de la Cueva, less so in the work of Zamora, Rest- 
less Serpents, which has a more cosmopolitan perspective and one that is deeply committed to 
establishing the Chicana identity and insisting “on proving its autonomy to the Chicano male as 
well as to the dominant culture” (M. E. Sanchez 1985, 268). Nevertheless, Zamora’s well- 
known, masterful, “Penitents,”’ deserves review and comparison with poems evocative of the 
penitente brotherhood by Quintana and Romero. 

Cordelia Candelaria’s evocative, lyrical poetry beautifully weaves traditional elements of 
Hispanic New Mexican and Colorado folklore with details of personal life. On the one hand, 
Candelaria evokes such traditions as tamales, the Gallup Intertribal Fair, la [lorona, and the ojo 
de dios, literally, eye of god, an American Indian weaving with religious significance. The 
poem, “Haciendo Tamales” sweetly creates a masa that takes from ancient traditions as well as 
Westinghouse and General Electric, and mixes castellano castizo with Valley Speak. 


Haciendo tamales mi mam4 wouldn’t compromise— 
no mftr chili, no u.s.d.a. carne 

nomas handgrown y home-raised, todo. 

Oregano had to be wildly grown 

in brown earth bajo la sombra. 


To change or country 

she wouldn’t sacrifice her heritage. 

Entonces, como su mamé antes y su abuelita 

she made her tamales from memory 

cada sabor nuevo 

como el calor del Westinghouse where 

she cooked them with gas under G.E. lights— 
bien original to the max! (C. Candelaria 1984, 18) 


Another dimension of Candelaria’s poetry is its communion with /a tierra. Of the New 
Mexican poets, Candelaria is quite notable for her evocations of landscape. Among her most 
moving images and poems are those which describe the land of northern New Mexico, southern 
Colorado, and Arizona: the Rio de las Animas Perdidas; Ojo de la Cueva, New Mexico; Baby 
Rocks, Arizona; Kayenta, Arizona; Midnight Mesa; and Black Mesa. 

While Quintana’s “Sangre 1” merely alludes to the penitentes, both Leo Romero and Bernice 
Zamora,!? (who like Romero and Quintana, traces her northern New Mexico/southern Colorado 
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roots back for generations) have each written a poem in which the Brotherhood is the center of 
focus. Romero’s “Para la vida eterna” is written in the first person plural “we” form and 
describes in a neutral, phenomenological way, the traditional penitente experience. It is almost 
an exercise in descriptive cultural anthropology, evoking the climbing of the mountain, the 
singing of an alabado,'8 and the striking of the flesh with yucca whips. The poem alludes to the 
suffering of the penitentes in order to rise to Him. 

Zamora’s poem “Penitents” resembles Romero’s in many ways but it encapsules a complex, 
feminist-directed theme. The poem, as Romero’s, describes the ritual of the journey to a morada 
in the mountains, transcribes a traditional alabado to Christ “herido y ensangrentado, / y 
arrastrado por los suelos, and describes the preparations for the mock crucifixion that will take 
place there, including the rattling of chains, the clacking of prayer wheels, and the preparation of 
“rosary whips to flog one another.” The final stanza, however, takes a highly unusual turn. 
Here the poetic narrator reveals herself as a woman who not only wishes access into the brother- 
hood which she finds “irresistible” although it has always been a purely male sanctuary, but 
who would seem to want to modify—perhaps feminize—some of its practices which the narra- 
tor finds, “desecrating.”!9 

As can readily be perceived from the brief overview above of representative poems by Leo 
Romero, Jim Sagel, Cordelia Candelaria, and Bernice Zamora, the legacy of the past thrives not 
only in Leroy Quintana but in these poets as well. Traditional elements range from the use of 
witches, /a llorona, and other Gothic lore, through description of the unique, haunting physical 
environment, evocation of traditional characters,—the viejitos, the town fool, the brujo, the 
grandparents, pachucos and lowriders, and others—the reference to traditional religious forms 
and rituals, the combination of Spanish and English, and the convivencia of different cultures. 


Race Relations in Quintana 


One of Quintana’s most prominent themes is the evocation of relationships between the 
races. This is not surprising in a poet intellectually and emotionally formed in northern and 
central New Mexico, since, as we have seen, this state is notable for its rich confluence of three 
races or ethnicities: the Anglo, the American Indian, and the Chicano. Just as parts of medieval 
Spain, particularly border areas such as Toledo or Valencia, were known for the interactions of 
Christians, Moors, and Jews, sometimes cooperating, other times in mortal combat, New Mex- 
ico is notable for its variety and diversity of ethnic interrelationships. Leroy Quintana as well as 
many of his contemporaries, both poets and fiction writers, cultivate a tradition of interethnic or 
interracial insight that is typically New Mexican. As we have seen earlier, there exists in the 
State a long-standing literary tradition that depicts the various types of mostly conflictive, occa- 
sionally cooperative relationships among the races. 

The first poem in Quintana’s collection, The Reason People Don’ t Like Mexicans, is entitled 
“Because We Were Born To Get Our Ass Kicked.” In his own inimitable style—direct, authori- 
tative, popular, aggressive—Quintana takes on the theme of race relationships in an overt fash- 
ion: 


Rule Number One of the barrio states 
never let anyone 

kick it for free, otherwise 

he’ll think it’s his 

to do, whenever 

and ever. (Quintana 1985, 121) 
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The poem is disconcerting and unexpected because it states as if it were a totally natural 
premise that Chicanos “were born” to lose in the competition for the good life or resources. 
However, the rest of the poem goes on to modify or attenuate the definitive, terminative, fatalis- 
tic dictum of Chicanos as “losers.” Although ultimately the barrio dweller is going to lose out (or 
possibly sell out, that is, compromise on values for a price), it will not be without a rousing 
fight and without a tax on the adversary. 

The poem is not too difficult to interpret within the context of others in the collection such as 
the untitled observation by José Mentiras (Quintana 1985, 125) that because Anglos have found 
that the incidence of colo-rectal cancer is higher among their people than among Chicanos, the 
former are conducting all types of surveys in an attempt to find out “what makes Chicanos 
different, the diet, the lifestyle.” Here, although the Chicanos remain the downtrodden group 
economically and are being used as research subjects by Anglos, once again in disconcerting 
fashion they come off as superior in the quest for longevity. The poem concludes: 


José Mentiras says they’re really scared 
but can’t really blame them 
figures they’re just trying to save their ass. 


The poem’s use of “ass,” which recalls the opening poem of the collection, contains an 
ironic double entendre. “Save their ass” has both the normal colloquial meaning as well as a lit- 
eral one, referring to saving their ass from colo-rectal cancer. The poem is also notable, as are 
so many of Quintana’s compositions, for the ability of the narrator to achieve an empathy with 
what on a more concrete or surface level is his or her adversary. José Mentiras is able to em- 
pathize with the Anglo on a human level, transcendent of conflict or competitions between the 
two ethnic groups. 

A third poem in the collection, “MacMahon’s Grocery” (Quintana 1985, 125) approaches the 
relationship between Anglos and Chicanos from a similar perspective. Of all of Quintana’s 
poems about race relationships, this one is perhaps the most resonant with multiple meanings 
and directions. The poem goes back in time to when “Cokes were ten cents” and recounts a 
pattern of petty theft (‘delicious, chocolate-covered donuts”; “luscious, bitter lemons’’) on the 
part of the narrator and his fellow, school-age Chicano cohorts. Once again an element of 
surprise is inserted, however: 


An Anglo, after all 
And he knew, I’m sure 
all our little crimes 
Let us go our way. 


It is a mystery why MacMahon, the Anglo, is permitting the school-age Chicano children to 
rob him. Is it because, a member of the Anglo, but privileged minority in northern New Mex- 
ico, he wants to keep the business of the Chicano population? Is he willing to chalk off the 
losses as necessary in order not to make waves with Chicano adults? Perhaps it is something 
entirely different. Perhaps he is genuinely struck by the relative poverty of the Chicano young- 
Sters and views the theft as a sort of welfare, a subsidy. He is the patron, the Santa Claus in a 
culture in which Santa is not an original but, rather, a newly found personage. There are yet 
other possibilities. Perhaps MacMahon is playing the game of cops and robbers with them. He 
is a player in this game that makes the youngsters feel “great and petty,” that makes the lemons 
both “luscious” and “bitter”; it is enough for him to know that they are stealing, and for him to 
know that they know that he knows that they are stealing. To be deliberate about his knowl- 
edge, to do anything other than wink or otherwise sign off knowledgeably, would cause the 
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“game” to end. The mystery is genuinely open-ended: we can’t tell with any certainty what the 
reason is, and that is what endows this poem with a special sort of poignance. 

However, whatever the reason we prefer, clearly it must have to do with a superordinate re- 
lationship or combination of relationships between the Anglo and the Chicano ethnicities. The 
pivot in the poem, the limiting parameter, around which, but not beyond which, revolve a num- 
ber of plausible answers to the mystery are the two lines: “An Anglo, after all,” who “Let us go 
our way.” “MacMahon’s Grocery,” just like the untitled José Mentiras poem about colo-rectal 
cancer, combines both an adversarial, conflictive relationship between Anglos and Chicanos (the 
former is personal, the latter is at a more abstracted level), as well as a transcendent understand- 
ing at a human plane beyond the distinctions of race, color, religion, culture and the like which 
separate us. 


Race Relations in Other Chicano Poets 


As we might expect, given the history of race relations between Anglos and Chicanos in the 
United States, and particularly the emergence of the civil rights movement in the 1960s and its 
continuation into the present, poetry devoted to interactions between Anglos and Chicanos 1s 
rather common in Chicano literature. Chicano poems dedicated to race relations range in style 
and tone from fierce denunciations such as the famous “Stupid America” by Abelardo Delgado 
and Leo Romero’s very early composition, “I Too, America,” to heavily satirical verse such as 
Jimmy Santiago Baca’s “So Mexicans Are Taking Jobs from Americans,” and Ernesto Galarza’s 
“The Wetbacks,” to the pensive Tino Villanueva’s “Chicano Is an Act of Defiance,” to the sar- 
castic Santiago Baca’s “Immigrants in Our Own Land,” to Abelardo Delgado’s folk song “La 
causa” to Jim Sagel’s “teofilo” which is reminiscent in its short story-like, folkloric approach 
and content to Leroy Quintana.2° 

It is instructive to review some of these poems and compare them with those by Quintana 
that I have analyzed above. Delgado’s poem makes use of the folk song as rendered by artists 
of the 1960s (Bob Dylan; Peter, Paul and Mary; the Kingston Trio, etc.) to express the conflict 
between the Chicano and “the boss,” 


what moves you, chicano, to stop being polite? 

nice chicano could be patted on the head and wouldn’t bite 
and now, how dare you tell your boss, “Go fly a kite’’? 

es la causa, hermano, which has made me a new man. 


The technique of Baca in “So Mexicans Are Taking Jobs from Americans” is similarly 
populist in nature, but of a very different quality. Here Baca lampoons the xenophobic fears of 
Anglos by caricaturing how this business of taking jobs might be. 


O Yes? Do they come on horses 
with rifles, and say, 
Ese gringo, gimmee your job? 
And do you, gringo, take off your ring, 
drop your wallet into a blanket 
spread over the ground, and walk away? 


Emesto Galarza’s brand of satire in “The Wetbacks” also makes use of a caricaturized ver- 
sion of Hispanic speech, but of a far different register. In this poem, Galarza makes use of 
English literally translated from the Spanish so that it sounds stilted and foreign. The poor wet- 
backs approach the “Patron” with speech such as “Pardon, Sir, that we come to molest you. / 
We have shame, but the necessity obliges us.” They recount “that such as us will lose the 
wage / if the Immigration apprehends us / on the public road.” The poem concludes: 
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If we could have our wages, Sir, 

or only such a part as would be just, 
we would go back to Michoacan. 
We three companions are from there, 
a place called Once Pueblos, where 
you have your modest house, Sir. 
We are grateful for the cooperation. 
God will repay you. 


While both Baca and Galarza use an Anglo stereotype of a Hispanic personage—the amoral 
bandido, the humble, fearful, formal and dependent peon—and satirically turn it against itself, 
Sagel’s “teofilo” is a poem more reminiscent of Quintana’s work than the others I have just de- 
scribed. This poem recounts an almost epic struggle between a sixth grade Chicano student, 
Tedfilo, and his teacher, Sister Louise, who refuses to pronounce his name correctly. 


Every sixth grade moming 
of slanted geography and outmoded math 
opened with the stubborn name duel. 


In repayment for Tedfilo’s insistence on correcting her every morning, he fails the grade. 
Fifteen years later in San Antonio, the poetic narrator runs into Teédfilo, who is now a successful 
electrical engineer with a split-level (a very apt double entendre) house. The victim of Sister 
Louise can no longer even remember her name, but he has learned his lesson at an unconscious 
and identity-effacing level all too well. He has named his children Mary and Peter, perfectly 
pronounceable Anglo names despite the readily available Spanish analogs (Maria and Pedro), 
takes his guest to visit the Alamo (an infamously anti-Hispanic war symbol), and tells the poetic 
narrator to call him up whenever he’s in town. 


‘I’m in the book,” 
he yelled as he disappeared from view 
‘listed under John T.” 


Like Quintana’s poetry, “teofilo” is a high fidelity rendering of a specific interethnic struggle 
at a precise moment in time in a very precise setting. Its concern with exactitude, accuracy, and 
specificity is notable. Also, like Quintana, the loss is foregone, terminative. This Hispanic 1s 
destined to get beaten, although, just as in the case of “Because We Were Born to Get Our Ass 
Kicked,” a tax has to be imposed on the overbearing culture, in this case, the material fruits—the 
economic success—of becoming de-hispanicized. What is quite different from Quintana is the 
almost Skinnerian level at which the conditioning takes place. In “MacMahon’s Grocery” there 
is a full and fulsome sense of understanding between the Anglo and the Chicanitos, a shared se- 
cret, a luscious, bitter theft or trade. In “teofilo” the result is galling, pathetic. This is the suc- 
cess story of a Chicano zombie. From the perspective of Hispanic culture, John T. is brain 
dead, or even worse, brain controlled by the overbearing, majority culture. 


Class Consciousness and Carnalismo 


In addition to depicting the race or ethnic relationships between Chicanos and Anglos, 
Quintana is concerned with class consciousness and the struggle between the classes. The 
theme of class is developed primarily in the two collections of poems: What Can They Do, Send 
Us to the Nam? (which is part of The Reason People Don’t Like Mexicans) and his unpublished 
manuscript, Interrogations. Carnalismo, which as we have analyzed earlier as a shared sense of 
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common identities, challenges and opportunities among Chicanos, is a mediating principle 
which Quintana uses in defining the classes. 

How can it be that carnalismo, a concept that relates to ethnic identity, can be applied to class 
identity? Santiago Daydi-Tolson points out that in the collection What Can They Do, Send Us to 
the Nam? no direct references appear to the Chicano world, nor for that matter, any Spanish 
words. Daydi-Tolson judges that the reason for this absence of such references is that “War 
makes all equal, all victims of the system, the Anglo as well as the Hispanic. Any explicit allu- 
sion to Chicano reality would have been uncalled for here” (Daydi-Tolson 1985, 39). On the 
other hand, almost all of the poems make use of the plural pronoun “we.” For Daydi-Tolson, 


The plural pronoun stresses the feeling of comradeship, the common predicament, a 
sort of carnalismo that surpasses ethnic barriers to embrace all men suffering from the 
same experience of war. (Daydi-Tolson 1985, 38) 


Once again, here in the context of establishing a conflict between classes, we detect in Leroy 
Quintana’s work the ability to rise above ethnic circumscriptions in order to capture a transcen- 
dent human plane, even while using, for this transcendent thematic purpose, an ethnic phe- 
nomenon such as carnalismo. 

The primary conflict between the classes, by virtue of these poems contextualized by the 
Vietnam war, is represented by the relationship between the common soldiers and the officer 
class. The common soldiers are the pawns in the war. They serve, with various degrees of 
heroism, connivance, lunacy, resignation, detachment, or panic, but invariably as powerless 
pawns of the system and of their officers. For example, in one poem the soldiers attempt to 
control their own fate by foiling the system: 


Some, to get back to the world sooner 
threw away their malaria pills 


Tried to tum 
green as government issue. (Quintana 1985, 130) 


The poem makes high use of irony in the phrase, “green as government issue.” Here the 
soldier attempts, in a sense, to turn the system on its head and to his own advantage, by becom- 
ing as “green” as the issue of the government. Of course, in order to do so, the soldier must 
sicken himself; he must become as sick as the government itself. 

In another ironic poem that evokes the twisted state of affairs in the Vietnam war, “Cookie,” 
a character of dubious heroism who has faked seeing some Viet Cong, is awarded an 
“embarrassed Purple Heart” 


pinned next to his 
by a major whose sole duty in the Army it was. 
(Quintana 1985, 131)2! 


Yet another poem evokes the character of Stuckey who, after being stationed in the Vietnam 
boonies for three months, upon return to base camp manages to “start bringing in the lieutenant 
his tray from the mess tent” and got transferred to the supply room. Through this stratagem 
Stuckey “Kissed the war’s ass goodbye” (Quintana 1985, 135). Stuckey’s is just one more ex- 
ample of the unfair and immoral hierarchy of values in the Vietnam war. Recognition is given to 
the common soldier not for spending three months in the field, but for bringing the lieutenant his 
food like a house servant on a plantation. 

Several poems deal with the fate of officers whose naive pretensions of patriotism or steely 
visions of themselves as heroic commanders are reduced by the war to common rubble. One 
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poem evokes a lieutenant who was out to prove to himself and the world that “he was more than 
a punk louie,” but who, at the sight of so much death, has been turned to a lifeless shade of 
yellow which “he wore as proudly as dress khakis” (Quintana 1985, 131). A second poem de- 
scribes how a well-dressed and -groomed lieutenant marches into a Chinese claymore mine: 


fragments of G.I. junk 
pierced his 
Spit shined boots 
pressed fatigues 
his fine, rigid body 
died a dirt-cheap, uncombed death. (Quintana 1985, 133) 


In [nterrogations a variation on this poem appears where the same lieutenant is described as 


Arrogant, goosestep walk, contemptuous 
His eyes rabid, out to make a name for himself in Vietnam. 
(Quintana 1988, n.p.) 


The identical fate of death by Chinese claymore mine awaits the lieutenant. Another charac- 
ter in [Interrogations is reminiscent of the mediagenic “hero” of certain Vietnam films such as The 
Green Berets and Apocalypse Now (but only the helicopter scene in this film). This is a major 
who “smokes a riverboat gambler’s stogie” and who wears a “.38 gunslinger style” and a 
“scalping knife.” The major loves to volunteer “his line doggies anytime” trying always “for a 
higher body count.”’ The poetic narrator meets up with him at the Cam Ranh Bay airport, 


looking for souvenirs, great stories for his grandchildren 
He never left base camp except for quick scouting trips 
on his chopper and always with a gunship or two along. (Quintana 1988, n.p.) 


Several other poems deal with the incongruity of the Army system even in the midst of the 
futile battle actions and the tortured if not incomprehensible justifications for the Vietnam War. 
The common soldier has few defenses against the impersonal system. Perhaps the most com- 
mon is a behavior of passive resistance combined with a sense of detached irony which Quintana 
has transferred from the real-life battle field to the printed page. 


If it wasn’t the V.C. wanting to blow your shit away 

It was the Ammy insisting this was still the Army 

Used to be a saying in Viet Nam: 

What can they do—send me to Viet Nam? (Quintana 1985, 134) 


The concluding poem in What Can They Do, Send Us to The Nam?, entitled, “Last Day in 
Viet Nam,” caps the entire collection with a similar irony that is fashioned from a popular say- 
ing, “The pen is mightier than the sword.” 


For the pen, vowed the sergeant, 
is mightier than the sword. (Quintana 1985, 136) 


In contrast to the intention of the traditional saying, “The pen is mightier than the sword,” 
which refers to the greater power of ideas as expressed in writing over mere brute force, Quin- 
tana’s poem evokes a deep irony. Here the power of the pen is reduced to either the routine of a 
release from a military term of duty which has expired or to the venal, the corrupt, or the arbi- 
trary use of the power of the pen on the part of those officers who wield that power in order to 
dispense patronage or to change military orders. In “Last Day in Viet Nam” the hapless com- 
mon soldier is under the rule of varying “options” or fates over which he has no control, ranging 
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from, on the one hand, the liberation from the futile and incomprehensible Vietnam War by a 
“quick stroke of the pen” signifying release from duty, or, on the other hand, a cancellation in 
orders requiring additional service in Vietnam. 

Quintana’s Vietnam War poems have certain distinctive features such as a focus on class 
rather than racial or ethnic relations, an absence of Spanish, or of New Mexican references, or 
code switching between languages, and little that could be called picturesque. The humor that 
exists in the Vietnam poems is sparing and is also exclusively of the “black humor” variety, the 
humor of the morbid and the absurd. Some “black humor” is apparent in the New Mexican 
poems, but it is rare in comparison to the exuberant, earthy, folk humor reliant on New Mexican 
ethnic culture, particularly the Hispanic. Also, the sense of emotional detachment, apparent in 
many but not all of the New Mexican poems, takes over almost completely in the Vietnam 
poems. 

However, the Vietnam poems are more like Quintana’s New Mexican poems than they are 
different. They use a similar point of view or narrator, the first person plural (we), which is 
found in many of the New Mexican poems. They utilize but extend the sense of carnalismo to 
the common soldier irrespective of ethnicity; some extension of this sort is found in the New 
Mexican poems as well, such as ““MacMahon’s Grocery” and the unnamed poem featuring José 
Mentiras’ empathy with the Anglos who are studying colo-rectal cancer. Above all, the stylistic 
characteristics of brevity, compelling narration so that the poems emerge as highly polished 
vignettes or short stories, the use of folk and popular wisdom and vernacular or colloquial lan- 
guage registers to go with it (in the Vietnam poems it is an Anglo or universally human wisdom 
and vernacular), understatement and irony which occasionally breaks out into overt sarcasm, 
and unexpected insights based on sharp, original depictions of characters and situations, suffuse 
both the Vietnam and the New Mexican poems. 


Conclusions 


Some of the most thorny and controversial problems of Chicano literature are the issues of 
its Origin, its roots in previous literary expression, and its general relationship to a remote past. 
One of the research conclusions to be derived from this study, the presence of a strong continu- 
ity in the Hispanic poetry of northern New Mexico makes a circumscribed but significant con- 
tribution to the better understanding of these issues. 

We know that Chicano literature became a powerful force beginning in the late 1960s and 
has continued to be a strong presence in the Chicano community to this day, even as it has made 
modest but significant inroads in terms of recognition and appreciation in the United States, 
Latin American, and European culture. What about the status of Chicano literature previous to 
the 1960s? 

It is part of the problem of provenance and continuity that critics establish different origins 
for Chicano literature. For example, one scholar, Edward Simmen, the compiler an editor of 
The Chicanos: From Caricature to Self-Portrait, stated his belief that Mexican American litera- 
ture did not come into existence until 1947. 


Simmen developed a social theory which asserts that the very structure of Chicano 
society did not permit the emergence of Chicano writing prior to that date, maintaining 
that the rich, educated minority of Chicanos was not interested in writing, that the 
poor were not trained for it and that the middle class was not inclined to such activity. 
These are stock characterizations and should be appreciated in that light. (Hinojosa 
1979, 9) 
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Most students of Chicano literature disagree with Simmen’s date and theory of origin and 
bibliographers of Chicano literature have provided ample documentation to disprove Simmen. 
Luis Leal, Herminio Rios and Rolando Hinojosa, each with slightly different perspectives point 
to the year 1848. Perhaps Rolando Hinojosa’s perspective on both the origin and the prove- 
nance of Chicano literature is most in tune with the research findings of this study and the con- 
clusions that I derive from those findings. Hinojosa makes a very useful distinction between 
origin, in this case, set within a political context, and what he calls the “literary tradition.” On the 
one hand, Hinojosa observes that the “year 1848 is a political starting point, as Luis Leal has 
pointed out, for prior to that date, Mexican Americans did not exist in a legal sense—instead 
they were Mexicans or Texans or Americans” (Hinojosa 1979, 18). However, with respect to 
what I would like to think of as the provenance of Chicano literature, Hinojosa very rightly 
points to the continuity of the literary tradition that was not particularly affected immediately by 
the political and even geographic divides of 1848. Politics have been crucial to Chicano culture 
and its literary traditions, but the effect of those factors, which led to the suppression of Chicano 
culture and the Spanish language was a relatively gradual thing. The Mexican American way of 
life and literature in northern New Mexico did not undergo trauma in 1848. Literary production 
in 1848 and 1849 was probably similar to what it was in 1846 and 1847. As Hinojosa puts it, 
“let no one attach a magical power to 1848; the literary tradition was already there before that 
date.” (Hinojosa 1979, 18) 

Nevertheless, even as we sense the accuracy of a continuous cultural and literary tradition of 
Mexican Americans that antedates 1848 and extends into the presence, we also can not deny the 
existence of hiatus. It is the existence of this hiatus which permits the creation of Simmen’s the- 
ory, as exaggerated as it may be, or gives credence to the popular phrase “Chicano Renais- 
sance,” referring to the cultural and literary phenomenon initiated in the late 1960s, or which 
provides the basis for Luis Leal’s categorization of Mexican American literature into different 
periods, including four—Hispanic, Mexican, Transition, and Interaction—which he judges to 
precede the final, Chicano period (Leal 1985, 44-50). Moreover, it is the distinguished Tomas 
Rivera whose premature death has affected deeply the Chicano community, who provides us 
one of the most moving psychological recreations of this hiatus in Chicano literature. In his 
“Chicano Literature: Fiesta of the Living,” originally written in 1975, Don Tomas tells us, “I 
have been involved with Chicano literature for over six years. I have lived with its roots all my 
life, a life that for the most part has known no literature to represent it” (Rivera 1979, 19). Fur- 
ther in this article, Tomas confides in us: 


When I began my formal education and learned to read, I saw man manifested in so 
many words and with such evocative imagery that I came to expect that miracles, 
heroics, love and all human experience could be contained in words. I have found 
this to be the case in Walt Whitman, Hemingway, Shakespeare, Azuela, Cela, in 
Sabato, Machado, Guillén, Lorca. Even in the worst writings I have found an exact, 
pure desire to transform what is isolated in the mind into an external form. To per- 
ceive what people have done through this process and to come to realize that one’s 
own family group or clan is not represented in literature is a serious and saddening 
realization. At twelve, I looked for books by my people, by my immediate people, 
and found very few. Very few accounts in fact existed. (Rivera 1979, 20) 


One of the conclusions to be derived from this study is that, with respect at least to the His- 
panic poetry of New Mexico, Chicano poetry does not emerge ex nihil. On the contrary, 
although Hispanic New Mexican writers may experience on occasion a hiatus or lacuna between 
their production and what came immediately before them as it was written down and preserved, 
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indeed such compositions, with remarkable resemblances along critical lines which are com- 
monly used to distinguish Chicano literature, have been documented dating back into the colo- 
nial period of New Mexico. 

Contemporary Chicano poetry is notable for such literary, cultural and linguistic features as 
popular verse focusing on the relationship between hispanos and Anglos, written in a style that 
combines English and Spanish. As we have seen, traditional, anonymous, popular, Hispanic 
New Mexican poetry of the colonial, territorial, and early statehood areas is notable for the ap- 
proximately the same features: its folkish qualities, the focus on the relationship between the 
three cultures of New Mexico, and English-Spanish or Spanish-American Indian bilingualism. 
It is the documentation of these phenomena which permit us to claim a continuity so strong that 
it constitutes a school of Hispanic New Mexican folk poetry. While the research that has been 
conducted in this study is highly circumscribed geographically to New Mexico and southern 
Colorado, it is not implausible that it could be replicated elsewhere in the Chicano, multicultural 
Southwest. It provides something of a model which could be generalized to explain and docu- 
ment the continuities in popular, often oral literature, as well as the perceived discontinuity in 
Chicano literature, particularly between the 1960s and the period immediately perceiving it, 
which leads us to the think of the current period as a “Chicano Renaissance.” 

The second contribution that this study makes is a detailed review of the thematic concerns 
which bind the contemporary Hispanic poets of New Mexico and southern Colorado, especially 
Leroy Quintana, Leo Romero, Cordelia Candelaria, Bernice Zamora, Jimmy Santiago Baca, and 
Jim Sagel (an Anglo poet writing in the Chicano mode). The conclusion is that there are a num- 
ber of concerns which provide a basis for commonality in these poets. This is a relationship that 
they share not only with each other but with the grand past of Hispanic New Mexican poetry. 
The theme of either the transculturation of the Hispanic or the danger of being transculturated 
into Anglo society with consequent loss of self is highly apparent. The poetic esfuerzo to com- 
pare, contrast, review, analyze, and parodize Anglo, Hispanic, and to a lesser extent, American 
Indian mores, practices, values, and traditions is another prominent feature of these poets. A 
third common feature is the incorporation of the past in the ongoing present. Many of the ele- 
ments of traditional, deep-rooted Hispania—family, landscapes, various elements of folklore 
such as brujas and la llorona, religious beliefs and practices, carnalismo, farming and herding, 
cooking, and healing in the traditional manner—are woven into the contemporary Chicano con- 
text, sometimes to reinforce it, other times as counterpoint to such various contemporary phe- 
nomena as pachuquismo, lowriding, pan-ethnic carnalismo, class consciousness, or modern, 
international feminism. Additionally these poets have cultivated the element of folk humor and 
folk wisdom and with it, the occasional use of folk narrator—José Mentiras, primo Ramon, 
Celso. Finally, the psychological and thematic permutations of a bilingual, multicultural per- 
spective on life is another feature of these authors, whose poetic personae are often able to res- 
onate within not only the Anglo and the Hispanic systems, but within a value-set that is inter- 
lingual and cross-cultural. It seems fitting to conclude this study with a concrete example of this 
feature of our poets, as Leroy Quintana expresses it in his inimitable style: 


Grandma had a cousin 
who lived in the big city 
and looked like a gringo 


He smoked a big cigar 
and spoke English as well 
as he spoke Spanish 
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He loved to tell jokes 

would always tell them twice— 
the first time in Spanish 

to make us laugh 

and the second time in English 

to impress us. (Quintana 1981, 24) 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Notes 


IT am referring to “foregrounding” in the sense used by the Prague School of linguistics and literary analysis. 
See Guadalupe Valdés-Fallis, “Code-Switching in Bilingual Chicano Poetry”; Bohuslav Harvranek, “The Func- 
tional Differentiation of the Standard Language,” in A Prague School Reader on Esthetics, Literary Structure and 
Style; and Michael Riffaterre, “Describing Poetic Structures: Two Approaches to Baudelaire’s ‘Les Chats,’” in 
Essays in Stylistic Analysis. Bibliographic apparatus for the notes consists of author, title, and, as necessary, 
page numbers. Full citations for all the works cited in the notes can be found in the bibliography. 

2Bruce-Novoa observes, “Stylistically, Alurista popularized and legitimated the interlingual text, combining 
Spanish and English in one poem, producing new tensions at all the linguistic levels of language. He was the 
first to utilize language as many Chicanos speak it in everyday conversation, at least, apparently as he did, for we 
lack a thorough linguistic analysis of his work or, for that matter, of any Chicano’s work” (265-267). 

3Generally speaking, the period between the Mexican Revolution of 1910 including the establishment of 
statehood in New Mexico and Arizona in 1912 and the period initiated by the emergence of pachuquismo and the 
Anglo reaction embodied by the Zoot Suit riots of 1942 is one exhibiting suppression of the Hispanic identity. 
Hispanism was forced underground in New Mexico (and elsewhere) because of a host of factors, including, among 
many others, the imperative to enforce Anglo culture as a precondition to the granting of statehood to New 
Mexico, the continued repression of Hispanic culture in order to “prove” the legitimacy of New Mexico as a bona 
fide state, the intensification of the process of destroying Hispanic institutions such as ethnic schools (usually 
Catholic) and Spanish-language newspapers and periodicals as the result of the clearly established political 
supremacy of the Anglo population, the general repression of the Spanish language as a consequence of the 
cultural isolationism of post-World War I United States, and the forced deportation to Mexico of tens of thousands 
of Hispanics during the Depression years. A good source for identifying the periods of Chicano literature is Luis 
Leal, ““Periodizaci6n de la literatura chicana,” in his Aztlan y México, 44-50. 

4it was at Columbia University where one of the most distinguished folklorists of Hispanic New Mexico, 
Arthur L. Campa, received his graduate training and a doctorate. 

See the bibliography for the numerous works by these authors. Another researcher during this time period 
was J. Frank Dobie. Dobie was more of a popularizer in many of his publications; he also tended to concentrate 
more on Texas folklore than that of New Mexico. 

6See the works of Américo Paredes in the bibliography. Rolando Hinojosa has written a number of novels 
that evoke the popular culture of the Rio Grande Valley, including The Valley, Claros Varones de Belken/Fair 
Gentlemen of Belken County, Mi Querido Rafa (translated into English, Dear Rafe), Rites and Witnesses, and 
several others. 

7See Aurelio M. Espinosa, Estudio sobre el espanol de Nuevo México. 

8See the following by Américo Castro: La realidad histérica de Espana; The Structure of Spanish History; 
and The Spaniards: An Introduction to Their History. 

9Kany registers a variety of additional racial epithets in New Mexico including the following: comecamote 
and comecrudos (certain Indian tribes), chanate, a variant of zanate or sanate, from Aztec zanatl ‘variety of black- 
bird,’ (meaning a pachuco), mayate, from Aztec mayatl, a variety of black beetle (Kany calls its referent, pachuco, 
but its contemporary common meaning is Negro), and bolillo, from the popular Mexican roll, meaning Anglo, 
North American. Kany ascribes the last word to Texas, but it is very common in New Mexico, even in the nine- 
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teenth century. Also, in New Mexico it is often spelled bolfo. See Charles E. Kany, American-Spanish Seman- 
tics, 34-42. 

10See also Rosaura SAnchez, “Nuestra circunstancia lingiiistica,” and Rosaura Sanchez, Chicano Discourse: 
Socio-historic Perspectives. 

11See the following articles by Fernando Pefialosa: “The Changing Mexican-American in southern Califor- 
nia,” “Recent Changes Among the Chicanos,” “Sociolinguistic Theory and the Chicano Community,” and Chi- 
cano Sociolinguistics: A Brief Introduction. 

12The English translation of this passage by Bruce-Novoa, Chicano Authors: Inquiry by Interview, 29, is 
used. 

\3The indita is a truly New Mexican production which combines three elements. It is written in romance 
verse (octosyllabic lines), but sung to an Indian rhythm, and danced like a Spanish jota. As Campa puts it, “To 
see it written one would take it for a ballad, and to hear it sung one would think it was an Indian chant.” (Campa 
1930, 9). 

147 eroy V. Quintana was born in Albuquerque, located in central New Mexico, on June 10, 1944, but spent 
his formative years with his grandparents in Rat6n, New Mexico, in the far northeast part of the state, almost at 
the border with Colorado. Subsequently, Quintana graduated from Albuquerque High School, enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico (in Albuquerque), joined the Army and served in Vietnam. Jim Sagel was born in Brush, 
Colorado, in 1947 and has lived in Espafiola, New Mexico, since 1970. He is the author of four books of bilin- 
gual poetry, Los cumpleafos de Dofia Agueda, 1984, Small Bones/Little Eyes, 1982, Hablando de brujas y la 
gente de antes, 1981, and Foreplay and French Fries, 1981 as well as two book-length collections of short stories, 
Tunomds Honey and Sabelotodo Entiendelonada. El Huitlacoche is the pseudonym of Gary D. Keller, who was 
born in 1943 and raised on the Mexican/American border in National City, California. He is the author of a 
book-length collection of poetry, Real Poetrfa, as well as the collection of short stories, Tales of El Huitlacoche, 
which won the Writer’s Choice award sponsored by the National Endowment for the Arts. 

15"The title Sangre both draws upon and undercuts previous uses of the word ‘blood’ in Chicano poetry. In 
Gonzales or Alurista, ‘blood’ nearly always refers to the evolution of the new race, or to the blood spilled for the 
cause. Quintana’s book, published with the cover photo of a young, turn-of-the-century New Mexico military of- 
ficer, deals with the blood of his family tree and with his specific memories of its manifestations. His book does 
not deny the meanings important to Gonzales and Alurista, it merely adds new dimensions of sym- 
bol. . .”(Benson, “Intuitions of a World in Transition: The New Mexican Poetry of Leroy V. Quintana,” 77- 
78). 

161 eo Romero, born in Chacén, New Mexico, in 1950 has lived all of his life in New Mexico. He studied 
at the University of New Mexico, where he earned a B.A. in English and has done graduate work in English at 
New Mexico State University. As New Mexican poet Keith Wilson points out in his introduction to Agua 
Negra, the Romero family has been of long standing in northern New Mexico, and the poet’s work reflects that 
fact: “Many of these starkly beautiful etchings of New Mexican life are powerful, mystical—like the land itself. 
Leo Romero’s family have lived here for a long time, have buried their dead here (which claims the land more 
than any piece of paper and deed); he has taken the lives and deaths to be subjects for his poems, perhaps letting 
them become exorcisms for the memories that take shape as family, friends, the ways of the village turning and 
changing in the sharp light of time” (Romero 1981, iii). 

17 As Bernice Zamora has written in her interview in Bruce-Novoa, Chicano Authors: Inquiry by Interview, 
205, she was born, “January 20, 1938, in Aguilar, Colorado. It’s a small village in southern Colorado located at 
the foot of the East Spanish Peak. The Spanish Peaks are volcanic conduits around which sediment has settled 
over the centuries and now herald a low tundra. They are the volcanoes I allude to in my poetry.” Her ancestors 
have lived and worked as farmers for several generations in this area. 

18The alabado is a religious Composition consisting of a number of octosyllabic quatrains centering around 
an incident in the life of Christ or of a saint. See Campa (1946, 20) for a listing of New Mexican alabados. 

19See Marta E. Sdnchez, Contemporary Chicana Poetry, 246-250 and Bruce-Novoa, Chicano Poetry: A Re- 
sponse to Chaos, 162-166 for profound and detailed analyses of this distinguished poem. | 

20Abelardo Delgado, “Stupid America,” and “La causa,” in Philip D. Ortego, ed., We Are Chicanos, 1973, 
216 and 219-220, respectively. Leo Romero, “I Too, America,” and Tino Villanueva, “Chicano Is an Act of De- 
fiance,” also in Ortego, 175-178 and 189-190, respectively. Jimmy Santiago Baca, “So Mexicans Are Taking 
Jobs from Americans,” and “Immigrants in Our Own Land,” in Jimmy Santiago Baca, Immigrants in Our Own 
Land, 1979, 12-13 and 24-25, respectively. Ernesto Galarza, “The Wetbacks,” in Ernesto Galarza, Kodachromes 
in Rhyme, 1982, 10-11. Jim Sagel, “teofilo,” in Jim Sagel, Hablando de brujas y la gente de antes, 1981, 65. 
Biographical information on Leo Romero and Jim Sagel appears earlier. Jimmy Santiago Baca was born in Texas 
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but resides in New Mexico. Tino Villanueva was born in Texas and resides in Massachusetts. Abelardo Delgado 
resides in Denver. The recently deceased Ernesto Galarza was a Californian writer. 

2l1n Interrogations the “Cookie” poem appears in a longer variation. The character goes through several ad- 
ditional “adventures” (ironically understood) with the same conclusion, receiving a Purple Heart and “a speech by 
a major whose sole duty in the Army it seemed/was this.” (Quintana 1988, n.p.) 


Appendix 


Los Presos 


Ajio de mil ochocientos 

Ochenta y nueve en que estamos, 
Mataron ocho bolillos 

Y entre ellos Antonio Ramos. 


La gavilla de Antonio Ramos 
Se conocia por valiente; 
Vieron venir a los guardias, 
No pararon hasta el puente. 


La méquina del tipe 

Corre con mucha violencia; 
La que se lleva a los hombres 
Derecho a la penitencia. 


C4rcel de Guadalajara, 
C4rcel de todos colores, 
Se ven los penitenciarios 
Tendidos por sus labores. 


Pobrecitos de los presos, 
Los echan a la prision. 
Alli les dan de comer 
Pura melaz y jam6n. 


Les ponen vestido pinto 
De los pies a la cabeza, 
Y les echan la romana 
Para saber cuanto pesan. 


Cuando los llevan alla 

Que por su vista los pasan, 
Alli les dan de comer 

Puro jamon y melaza. 
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En la penitencia chica 

A mi me dijo un giierito 
Que en la penitencia grande 
Los castigan sin delito. 


Notes: Reproduced from Campa (1946, 103). This corrido refers to events which took place in 1889. Tipe refers 
to T.P. (Texas and Pacific). Romana refers to a type of weighing scale. In New Mexico, giierito can be used af- 
fectionately for Anglo. 


El Contrabando 


Y el dia siete de agosto 
Estabamos desesperados 
Que nos sacaran de El Paso 
Para Quianses mancornados. 


Nos sacaron de la corte 

A las ocho de la noche, 

Nos Ilevaron al dipo 

Y nos subieron en un coche. 


Yo dirijo mi mirada 

Por todita la estacién, 
Y ami madre idolatrada 
La llevo en el corazon. 


Ya comienza a silbar el tren 
Y a repicar la campana, 

Le pregunto a Mister Ojil 
Que si ibamos pa Luisiana. 


Mister Ojil con su risita 
Me contesta: —No sefior, 
Pasaremos la Luisiana 
Derechito a Lebembor. 


Corre, corre, maquinita 
Suéltale todo el vapor, 

Y anda deja los convictos 
Hasta el plan de Lebembor. 


Visperas de San Lorenzo 
Como a las once del dia 
Que pisamos los lumbrales 
De la penitenciaria. 
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Unos vienen con un afio 

Y otros con un afio y dia, 

Y otros con diez y ocho meses 
A la penitenciarifa. 


Ai te mando, mamasita, 
Un suspiro y un abraso. 
Aqui dan fin las mafianitas 
Del contrabando del Paso. 


Les encargo a mis amigos 
Que salgan a experimentar 
Que le entren al contrabando 
A ver d6énde van a dar. 


Les encargo a mis paisanos 
Que al brincar la horca y acero 
No se crean de los amigos 
Que son cabezas de puerco. 


Y lo digo con razén 

Mas de algunos compafieros 
En la calle son amigos 
Porque son convenencieros. 


Pero de esto no hay cuidado, 
Ya lo que pas6 volo. 

Algun dia se encuentran 
Como me encontraba yo. 


Yo dirijo estas mafianas 
Por no otorgar el perd6én, 
Y no estan bien corregidas 
Por falta de opinion. 


Notes: This poem was reproduced from Campa (1946, 103-104). It refers to events that took place in the late 
territorial or early statehood era. Quianses stands for Kansas; dipo means depot; Ojil means O’ Hill; Lebembor 
stands for Leavenworth Federal Prison; majfianitas is a very common synonym for corrido. 


El Guerrero Enamorado 


En el cuartel, vida mia, 

Oigo que me estan Ilamando; 
La diana me estan tocando 
Nos veremos otro dia. 
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En esta esquina te aguardo 
No se te vaya olvidar, 
Que si la suerte me toca 
YO me voy a desertar. 


Adiés, Aurelia querida, 
Ya se acerca el enemigo 
Del clarin oigo el tallido 
Dame la mano, adiés. 


Soy soldadito tejano 

Que he emprestado mi opinién. 
Ir a pelear con los yanques, 
Muera la constituci6n. 


Si un soldado sale herido 
Por defender su bandera 
Le dicen viva bandera 

Al pie del batallén. 


Soldados confederados, 
{Cuando los volveré a ver? 
Ir a pelear con los yanques 
Hasta morir 0 vencer. 


Notes: This corrido was reproduced from Campa (1946, 105). It was composed during the Civil War and refers 
to that engagement. The word tejano refers to Southerners. To the New Mexicans, the Southerners were 
Tejanos. 


Los dos soldados 


La Cuba que por su guerra 
Fué causa que esta nacién 
Se pusiera sobre sus armas 
Para defender la Unién. 


Estos eran dos soldados 

Que por su patria y amor 
Fueron a perder sus vidas 
Pues en los campos de honor. 


Uno tenia a su madre, 
El otro tenia a su amor. 
Se despiden de su patria 
Dandole el ultimo adids. 
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Se embaracaron en su buque 
En su desembarcacién 
Hallaron al enemigo 

En su purificacion. 


A la guerra se alistaron, 
Arrendaron su furor. 

Dicen: —jFuego, mis valientes! 
Y le dan fuego al cafién. 


Repite él en su agonia 

Y al mismo tiempo aclamé: 
—Ahora si, adiéds, vida mia, 
Ya tu amante se quedo. 


El que tenfa a su madre 
La misma suerte tocd; 
Estando juntos los dos 
Junto con él espir6. 


En sus ultimas palabras 

Pues a su madre encarg6: 

—No le digan que estoy muerto, 
Digan que estoy en prisién. 


A la madre le llegaron 

Las noticias de afliccién, 

Se abre su pecho y se encierra 
Dentro de su corazon. 


Ruégote, madre querida, 
Esta si es separacion, 

No te culpo que me llores 
Si soy llaga de tu corazon. 


Los despachos, hijo mio, 
Los quisiera ver aqui 

Para adorar y creer en ellos 
Y cual si te viera a ti. 


Cuando se fué a despedir 
El amante de su amor 
El le regal6 un diamante, 
Y ella regal6 una flor. 


Notes: This corrido was reproduced from Campa (1946, 106). It was written at the time of and is about the 
Spanish-American War. It should be noted that many Hispanic New Mexicans and Arizonans were recruited for 
this war. 
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La Guerra Mundial 


El dia veinte de Enero 
No me quisiera acordar, 
Sargentos y policias 

En un Pulman militar. 


Cuando sali de Las Vegas 
Con direcci6n a la mar 
Varios de mis compajnieros 
Se me querian fugar. 


En el camino donde iba 
De una joven me acordé; 
No era de mi propio pais 
Pero era de Santa Fe. 


En el camino donde iba 
Tenia que reflejar, 

Y de poner bien cuidado 
De mi patria no olvidar. 


Cuando llegamos a Texas, 

Que dimos buen cumplimiento, 
Nos embarcaron en el tren 

Con todo nuestro armamento. 


Cuando estaba yo en mi casa 

Yo no era caballero, 

Y ahora que estaba en la Armada 
Me rendia mi sombrero 


Por donde quiera que andaba 
Me ganaba las albricias, 

Y donde quiera que paraba 
Nos tritiaban las nodrizas. 


Estaba un pobre aleman 
Pelando cuatro bananas 
Cuando le cayeron 

Las tropas americanas. 


Vaya avise a mi Alemania 
Que ahora si vamos a perder. 
Tuve el gusto de pelarlas, 
No me las pude comer. 
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Cuando estaba en Waco Texas 
No podia hacer pantera. 

No nos dejaban salir, 

Nos tenian en cuarentena. 


Y ya los americanos 

Como son hombres de experiencia 
No nos dejaban salir 

Porque alla andaba la influencia. 


Contando desde el number one, 
Contando hasta el number two, 
No era el Spanish Influencia 
Era el American Flu. 


Cuando llegamos a New York 
Nos dieron un hike a pie; 

Nos embaracaron en el buque 
Y sin saber para qué. 


Ya viene llegando el buque, 
No se pongan descoloridos, 
Van a defender la patria 
De los Estados Unidos. 


Dijo el Presidente Wilson: 
—Ya yo los voy a embarcar, 
Y estos soldados valientes 
Victoria nos han de traer. 


Dice el Presidente Wilson: 
—j Ahora sf, ti lo veras! 
Le pelearon once meses, 
Levantaron bandera de paz. 


El dia tres de noviembre 
Salimos con esperanza; 
Trece dias no tardamos 
Para llegar a Francia. 


Decia el Kaiser aleman: 

—Si al cabo yo vivo engreido, 
Pero aqui encontré a mi padre 
En los Estados Unidos. 


Cuando Ilegamos a Francia 
Nos dieron un hike a pie, 
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Me entregaron una escuadra 
Y yo se las manejé. 


Cuando Ilegamos a Francia 
Qué tristeza me fué dando, 
Me acordé de mis padres 

Y de una que estaba amando. 


Cuando Ilegamos a Francia 
Me volvieron a tomar, 
Me subieron en el tren 
Yo les dije: “Hola France.” 


Ya con esta me despido 
Con un amor soberano; 
De los que no cayeron 
Fueron de los mexicanos. 


Notes: This corrido was reproduced from Campa (1946, 107-108). It was written at about the time of World War 
I, and recounts events related to that war. “‘No era de mi propio pais” refers to the fact that the joven was from 
Santa Fe, 75 miles southwest of Las Vegas, and therefore no longer in the jurisdiction (pais) of the poetic 
narrator. Armada rather than ejército is used for “army,” presumably because of the influence of the English word. 
Similarly, tritiaban (from treat) and nodriza (standard Spanish, wet nurse, but here meaning nurse). Hacerse 


pantera means to dress up. Ser padre means to be one’s superior. 


Los Americanos 


Ano novecientos nueve,—pero con mucho cuidado, 
voy a componer un cuando—en nombre de este condado. 
Voy a cantar este cuando,—Nuevo Méyjico mentado, 
para que sepan los giieros—el nombre de este condado. 
Guadalupe es, el firmado—por la nacién mejicana, 
madre de todo lo criado,— Virgen, Reina Soberana. 

Voy a cantar estos versos,—ya comenzaré el primero; 
sefiores den atenciédn—al punto a que me refiero. 

Voy a hablar del extranjero,—y lo que digo es verda; 
quieren tenernos de esclavos,—pero eso no les valdra. 
Sefiores, pongan cuidado—a la raza americana; 

vienen a poser las tierras,—las que les vendi6é Santa Ana. 

Cuando entraron de Oklajoma,—sin saber el castellano, 
entraron como los burros,—a su paso americano. 

Vienen dandole al cristiano—y haciéndole al mundo guerra 
vienen a echarnos del pais—y a hacerse de nuestra tierra. 

A todo el mundo abarcaron—y se hacen del bien ajeno. 

Ora les pregunto yo—a los que estan sin terreno, 

se han quedado como burros,—nomds mascandose el freno. 
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Se acabaron las haciendas—-y los ganados menores; 
ya no hay onde trabajar—gu ocuparnos de pastores. 
{Qué les parece, sefiores,—lo que vino a suceder? 

No hay mas que labrar la tierra—pa podernos mantener. 
Es nacién muy ilustrada—y afanosa en saber; 
trabajan con mucho esmero—y todos quieren tener. 
Su crencia es en el dinero,—en la vaca, en el caballo, 
y ponen todo su haber—en la gallina y el gallo. 
Son naci6n agricultora—que siembran toda semilla; 
por ser comidas de casa,—siembran melon y sandia. 
También siembran calabazas,—raices y de todas yerbas; 
y comen de todas carnes,—peces, ranas y culebras. 
Habiles son en saber—y de grande entendimiento; 
son cirujanos, dotores—y hombres de grande talento. 
{Qué les parece, sefiores,—lo ilustrado que son? 
Hacen carritos de fierro—que caminan por vapor. 
El que compuso este cuando—no es un pueta consumado; 
es un pobre jornalero—que vive de su salario. 
Mi nombre no les diré,—ni les diré en todo el afio; 
soy un pobre pastorcito—que apacenta su rebafio. 


Notes: This cuando was reproduced from Aurelio Macedonio Espinosa (1953, 249). As it mentions in the first 
line, it was composed in 1909. 


A Una Nina De Este Pais 


A una nifia de este pais 
yo le hablaba una vez; 
yo le hablaba en espanol, 
y ella me hablaba en inglés. 
Le dije: —jSerds mi amada 
y mi coraz6n también? 
Y me dijo la agringada: 
—Me no like Mexican men. 
Le empecé a hacer carinitos 
en sus dientes de marfil, 
y me dijo con modito: 
—TI tell you, you keep still. 
Le escribf un papel por nota 
le dije: —Entérese de él. 
Y me dijo la ingratota: 
—TI tell you, you go to hell. 
—I tell you, te voy a decir, 
Ill tell you, yo te diré, 
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Si ti me quieres a mi, 
es todo el inglés que sé. 


Notes: This folk song has been reproduced from Aurelio Macedonio Espinosa (1953, 264); the date of the 
composition is difficult to determine but it probably was composed during the earlier part of the territorial period. 
Pats refers to the local area where the poetic narrator lives. 


Mi gusto 


No me hables jpor Dios! asi. . 
{Por qué me hablas al revés? 
Di con tu boquita “sf”; 
Pero no me digas “yes.” 


Si no quieres verme mudo, 
Saluda “;cémo estas ti?” 
Yo no entiendo tu saludo 
“Good morning, how do you do?” 


jNo por Dios! linda paisana, 
No desprecies nuestra lengua, 
Seria en ti mal gusto y mengua 
Querer ser “americana.” 


Que yo, a las mexicanitas, 
Las aprecio muy de veras; 
Triguefias 0 morenitas 
Me gustan mas que las hueras. 


Notes: This cancién, in traditional octosyllabic quatrains, is reproduced from La Voz del Pueblo, Las Vegas, 
June 25, 1892 as cited by Doris L. Meyer (1975, 269). 


La Americanita 


De los Estados Unidos—vino una americanita; 
vino a defender su patria—con una mejicanita. 
—Nosotras americanas—en bogue només paseamos. 
—Nosotras, las mejicanas,—hasta en burrito nos vamos; 
no nos subemos en bogue—porque luego lo quebramos. 
—Nosotras, americanas—fogones de fierro usamos. 
—Nosotras, las mejicanas,—de piedra los levantamos. 
Pero, jaque bonito queman—la lefia que les echamos! 
—Ustedes, las mejicanas,—no se ponen los sombreros. 
—Y ustedes americanas—usan los de los vaqueros, 
y se ponen chaparreras—de las que usan los silleros. 
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—Y ustedes, las mejicanas,—no se ponen ropa fina. 
—Y ustedes americanas—se embocan a la cantina, 

y salen cacaraqueando—lo mismo que una gallina. 
—Nosotras americanas—semos de color estable, 

y ustedes, las mejicanas,—se lo hacen con albayalde. 
—Nosotras, las mejicanas,—semos mujeres de honor, 
y ustedes americanas—imprentaron el salon. 

—Adids, mejicanita,—ya me voy a retirar. 

—Adi6és, americanita,—ya te puedes retirar; 

las malas que te trajeron—que te vuelvan a llevar. 


Notes: This folk song was reproduced from Aurelio Macedonio Espinosa (1953, 263). It is a variation of 
‘“‘Americanas y Mexicanas,” (the full text of which appears in Campa (1946, 215). Both of these compositions 
date from the earlier New Mexico territorial days, although the Campa version clearly predates the one reproduced 
here. The last lines of the Campa version state: “Los machos que las trajieron/Que las vuelvan a llevar.” Campa 
observes that “During the American occupation of New Mexico, many of the Anglo settlers came in mule trains 
or in prairie schooners drawn by mules. In those days mules were called ‘flyers’ because they traveled so much 
faster than the slow plodding oxen. The following song advised the American women to return on the mules that 
brought them.” By the time that the Espinosa version was composed, machos had lost its contextual relevance 
and malas was substituted instead. 


Un picnic 


Fuimos a un picnic 

El dia siete de abril; 
Festej6 Sofia Torres 

En el mentado Evergreen. 


Nos toc6 muy mala suerte 
Al pasar para el Evergreen, 
Pues quebramos una puerta 
Y nos pasaron el bill. 


Le dice Ursula Alvarado: 
—Hombre, no seas infame, 
Andamos mujeres solas 

Y no traemos ni un daime. 
Eloisa Triana decia: 

—Le jugaremos la vuelta, 
Vamonos pal otro lado 

Y no pagamos la puerta. 


Cuando salimos de alli 
Ibamos muy adelante, 

Le gritaba Mary Tracy: 
—Adi6s, viejo repunante. 
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Decia Lore Carabajal 

Con su corbata de mofio: 
—Ahora juegan el beisbol 
San Marcial con San Antonio. 


Estella G6mez decia: 

—Pues no pagamos la puerta: 
Para ir a San Antonio 
Juntamos una coleta. 


Llegamos a San Antonio 

No vimos ni un beisbolero, 
Luego salimos de alli 

Al pueblito de San Pedro. 


Y Rosa Hill que cantaba 
Muy bonita “La Carioca”: 
—Ya me hallé un paquete, 
Paren un poco la troca. 


Gita Gallegos decia: 

—Ya nos reimos suficiente, 
Ahora les tiro a esos bobos 
Con este mismo paquete. 


Jennie Torres no hablaba, 
Era la que iba callada. 
Cuando se apié de la troca 
Ella cay6 alli hincada. 


Cuando pasamos el puente 
Ya veniamos con suefio. 
Gritaba Isabel Diddier: 

—yYa se me cay6 el sombrero. 


Florinda Torres decia: 
—Abrele todo el vapor, 
Pa volver pa Magdalena, 
Antes que se meta el sol. 


Maria Hernandez decia: 
—Yo también ando en la ola, 
Mucho cuidado, muchachas, 
No me pisen la victrola. 


Y llegando al Socorro 
Mala suerte nos toc6, 
Gritaba Erlinda Orozco: 
—Una rueda se flatio. 
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Luego llegd Ambrosio Sanchez 
Con aquella rapidez; 
Componiéndonos el flate 

Puso la rueda al revés. 


Y lleg6 Adolfito Torres 

Con el sombrero en la mano, 
Y le dice a Ambrosio Sanchez: 
—Qué cabeza e mexicano. 


Pues compusieron la troca, 
Salimos con alegria, 
Llegamos a Magdalena 

En el nombre de Maria. 


Florence King y Cruz Orozco 
Cantaban en alta voz; 
Llegamos a Magdalena 
Daremos gracias a Dios. 


Yacon ésta me despido 
Y creo seré el fin, 

Aqui se acaba cantando 
El viaje pal Evergreen. 


Notes: This corrido is reproduced from Campa (1946, 109-110). It is contemporaneous with the Campa collec- 
tion, which was published in 1946. Campa observes that “Un picnic” “is filled with all sorts of language habits 
common in New Mexico today [1946]. In this case it is purposely exaggerated for humorous purposes. Daime 
stands for “dime,” troca for “truck,” and flate for “flat.” With respect to the phrase—Qué cabeza e mexicano, 
Campa observes that “The Mexicanos in New Mexico and Mexico have a way of referring to the ineptness of 
their own people in this humorous fashion.” 


Lo de siempre 


No quiso el Tio Samuel 
Admitirnos como estado, 
Y al Nuevo Mexico fiel 
El Congreso ha rechazado 


Por achaques de la plata 
Que aquejan a la nacién, 
Una grande oposicién 
Nuestros planes desbarata, 
Nuestra aspiracion la mata 
Sentimiento tan novel 

Y hacemos triste papel 

El estado pretendiendo, 
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Pues nos quedamos diciendo, 
No quiso el Tio Samuel. 


Medio siglo hace cabal 

Que el estado prometieron 

Y ni antes ni ahora cumplieron 
Su promesa tan formal; 

No fué promesa verbal 

Sino consta en un tratado 

Bien escrito y redactado 

Que aprobaron dos naciones, 
Y atin rehusan los Solones 
Admitirnos como estado. 


Cual harapiento mendigo 
De la puerta nos despiden 
Y en contra nuestra deciden 
Sin proceso ni testigo; 

No hizo falta fiel amigo 
Que con palabras de miel 
Nos jure por San Miguel 
Que si hay congreso platista 
Dara entrada al estadista 

Y al Nuevo Mexico fiel. 


La esperanza es el consuelo 
De las almas afligidas, 

Que al sentirse doloridas 
Dirigen su vista al cielo; 

No se logro nuestro anhelo 
En el caso ya pasado 

Pero se vera logrado 

Y tendra nueva atenci6n 
Este esta que sin razon 

El Congreso ha rechazado. 


Notes: This folk song, mostly in décima form, is reproduced from E/ Nuevo Mexicano, Santa Fe, February 5, 
1898 as cited by Doris L. Meyer (1975, 272). 


A Santa Fé 


Villa gentil tan amada, 

De tan excelsa memoria, 
Ninguna en antigua historia 
Puede serte comparada; 

Del indigena habitada 
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Cuando el espajiol llegé 
Que por siglos goberné 

La patria asi conquistada; 
Por nadie sera humillada 
La que el tiempo consagr6. 


Has sido la capital 

Cabeza del territorio 
Ridiculo e irrisorio 

Es querértela quitar; 

Tu puedes manifestar 

Que tienes la preeminencia, 
Y del pueblo la conciencia 
Jamas eso permitiera; 

Por derecho y conveniencia 
Es Santa Fé la primera. 


Algunos legisladores 

Por vil lucro 6 por rencor, 
Pretenden que est4 mejor 
Inmolarte 4 sus furores; 

No temas, pues los favores 
Del pueblo estan de tu parte, 
Y el enemigo dajfiarte 

No lo podra aunque lo quiera, 
Pues que reza tu estandarte 
Que Santa Fé es la primera. 


Espafia te prefirié 

Como asiento de gobierno 
Mexico, igualmente cuerdo, 
Lo mismo ratific6; 

Igual cosa decret6 

El Gobierno americano 
Confirmando por su mano, 
Y dejandote en la esfera, 
Que proclama cotidiano 
Que Santa Fé es la primera. 


Eres primera en grandeza; 

Lo eres en antigtiedad; 
Ejemplo de heroicidad, 
Cumulo de la firmeza. 

Nada puede la flaqueza 

Que en tu dafio ha conspirado, 
El pueblo te ha proclamado 
Capital y cabecera, 

Y quedara perpetuado 

Que Santa Fé es la primera. 
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A aquella ciudad de ayer 
Que Albuquerque se titula 
La arena y agua atribula 

Y quiere desaparecer; 

Nada puede merecer 

Con reclamos tan ficticios; 
Antes bien son los indicios 
Que hollar al pobre quisiera, 
Y quitar los benficios 

De Santa Fé primera. 

En riqueza y poblacién 
Superas a las demas; 

Tu clima es un galard6n 

Un rico y precioso don 

Que es de todos envidiado 
Por enfermos apreciado; 

No hay plaza que no quisiera 
Negar lo que esta probado 
Que Santa Fé es la primera. 


Notes: This cancion in décima form has been reproduced from E/ Nuevo Mejicano, Santa Fe, February 14, 1891, 
as cited by Doris L. Meyer (1975, 249). 


The Night Before Christmas 


"Tis the night before Christmas, and all through the casa 
Not a creature is stirring, Caramba, {qué pasa? 
The stockings are hanging con mucho cuidado, 
In hopes that Saint Nicholas will feel obligado 
to leave a few cosas, aqui and alli 

For chico y chica (y something for me). 

Los nifios are snuggled all safe in their camas, 
Some in vestidos and some in pajamas, 

Their little cabezas are full of good things 

They esperan que el old Santa will bring. 

Santa is down at the corner saloon, 

Es muy borracho since mid-afternoon, 

Mami is sitting beside la ventana 

Shining her rolling pin para mafiana 

When Santa will come in un manner extrafio 

Lit up like the Star Spangled Banner cantando, 
And mama will send him to bed con los coches, 
Merry Christmas to all and to all buenas noches. 


Notes: This folk song is reproduced from Francisco Jiménez (1979, 315). With many variations, this composi- 
tion is often published in newspapers and other outlets during the Yuletide season. It probably was composed 
several decades ago. 
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